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Humming-Bird 

Interlude 


. Lone Rover of 
;• the Pacific '• 

Little Ship’s Flag of 

Young Orphans in Elastic Nest Freedom and Friendship 


Fun of the Fair 


A young American.couple, Mr and Mrs A. ,S. Gordon, of 
. Atlanta, Georgia, have a pair of baby humming-birds on 
their hands—and have been thoroughly enjoying the experience. ;5i 

with an eye-dropper, the mix¬ 
ture has proved a favourite with' 
the young humming-birds, and 
they have thrived. 

Housing was not much of a- 
problem. The Gordons citt off 
the branch with the original nest 
and installed it in their bedroom. 

It is constructed of a semi¬ 
elastic substance which stretches . 
as the birds grow and, cuddled 
down inside it, the two young 
hummers resemble Tittle balls of 
brown fluff with long protruding 
bills. 

Upset by Bad Weather 

. “The birds enjoy the sunshine,” 
Mrs Gordon says, “and on sunny 
days I move them to the east 
windows in the morning and the 
west windows in the afternoon. 
But when the skies are overcast, 
they get grumpy and drowsy and 
take little notice o‘f their sur¬ 
roundings. They seem to have 
little personalities of their own,” 
One of them is called Smarty' 
and the other, small even for a 
baby humming-bird, Little Bit. 

Smarty ' learned to fly early 
and now he’s buzzing ,£111 across 
the bedroom. One , morning he 
even - landed on Mrs Gordon’s 
shoulder and 
" ” 'perched patiently 

• .7 ‘.yV while, she made the 

/ fi sfeitlt bed. 

Before ' long, 
M r s Gordon 
knows, the birds will 
,be , big.'; enough to 
venture forth on . 
their own. When 
that time comes, she 
plans to turn them 
loose so that. they 
can fly. among the 
blossoms • and build 
nests of their own, 
just Tike all other, 
humming-birds. 


While clearing some land in 
"preparation for building, a new 
home,' Mr Gordon had just 
.finished chopping' down a tall 
sweetgum .tree when he heard 
some chirps, that/ sounded 
strangely like , a baby’s cry. He 
soon discovered a pair of newly . 
hatched humming-birds. / 

A Nasty Fall 

/. “One of them,” he explained, 
“had dropped 30 feet .without 
■ falling from his nest.’ The nest, 
still attached to its limb, wasn’t 
damaged either. But the other 
bird had a nasty fall, and "had 
a tough time recovering.” 

The, Gordons left , the birds 
alone ' for a day, hoping • that 
their mothers would' return. 
,“When they didn’t/’ Mrs Gordon 
says, “we decided to take them 
to our place and try to raise 
them.” It w.as.a real experiment. . 
Slaving no idea of the kind of 
• food they eat, she canvassed the 
neighbourhood for information 
—to no avail. She decided To 
mix a concoction j of -her own, 
something ■, like honey, boiled 
sugar, water, and a dash of 
lemon juice. ' ■ '‘ : j - ' 

Warmed, and fed to them 



Feeding the eager orphans drop by drop 


small 32-foot ketch sailed into 
the broad lagoon of Penrhyn 
Island in the South-west Pacific 

few weeks' ago. It was steered 
by George Dibbern, a wandering 
yachtsman of the Pacific who is 
sea-rovering again. 

George. Dibbern’s story is one 
of those remarkable ones which 
seem to belong only to the 

Pacific. He started wandering as 
long ago as 1910 when he left 
his. home in Germany for 

Australia. Eventually he found 
liis way to the Cook Islands—that 
scattered string, of. coral islands 
of which 'Rarotonga is the 

capital.' T ’•* 

These lovely islands fascinated 
George Dibbern, and he hoped 
to settle there as a planter and 
trader. But 1914 came, and as 
he was a German he spent his 
time in an internment camp, and 
eventually found himself back in 
Germany. 

.* \ 

Back to the South Seas 

A persistent lover of freedom 
and adventure, the advent to 
power or* the Nazis sent him 
roaming again to his beloved 
South Seas. He secured a little 
vessel, and with great daring 
sailed her to New Zealand. In 
this,, little forty-ton boat he 
claimed the freedom of the great 
ocean, and came again to Raro¬ 
tonga in 1935. 

But four years later war came 
again to the Pacific, and for 
Dibbern there followed several 
years of internment in New 
Zealand. His little boat, however, 
was well cared-for by New Zea¬ 
land friends. She was scraped, 
painted, and-tended. But after 
the war it needed two years of 
earning money in New Zealand 
before the sea rover could set 
out again. At last, • in the 
autumn of 1948. Dibbern steered 
his ship out to sea from Auckland 
and went once more to Raro¬ 
tonga. There he picked up a 
friendly Rarotongan crew of a 
man and a boy and set north¬ 
wards for Penrhyn. 

The Long Lagoon 

Dibbern likes the lonely and 
free places of the Pacific. That 
is why he chose Penrhyn with 
its hundred square miles. of 
lagoon, and a reef forty miles 
round. Its land surface is only 
three square miles. Dibbern’s 
little ship has no engine and no 
radio. After he has found his 
fresh sea-legs in and around 
Penrhyn this friendly blue-eyed 
little man plans to sail across 
the ocean to Honolulu, then to 
California and Canada, and so 
back to his island home.' 

At the mast-head of his vessel 
Dibbern flies a’.fiag of friendship 
made after his own design—a 
white flag with a red cross, a blue 
circle, and a blue star. He calls 
it the “flag of freedom of the 
spirit and friendship amongst the 
peoples.” ' , * 



Happy passengers take a whirl on the chair-o*plane 

Wind & Waves Cause Little ’Quakes 

J)aily, on all the seismographic. 
instruments of the world, 


there are recorded small tremors 
that were a puzzling feature 
until recently. Besides the big 
shock waves of earthquakes, there 
are a series / of minor ripples. 
During the war years some, of 
these, were accounted for by gun-, 
fire and various types of ex¬ 
plosions, but when .the war ended 
another series of waves still 
continued.. These were felt on 
the coast; deep in the heart of 
continents, and even on, islands 
thousands of miles out to‘sea. 

It has been established that 
some of these small seismograph' 
tremors are : due* to the beating 
of the waves on.the coastlines of’ 
the world. These give an eight 
or nine seconds beat. But There 4 
is another type of tremor whiclO 
some time ago; was proved jto 8 ’be ‘ 
clue to low pressure systems in’; the 
atmosphere. ; . 

Effect of Depressions 

Low pressure .systems, or. de¬ 
pressions, are characterised by 
circulating winds, and these 
. winds press upon The'Earth arid 
set it ih motion in a rhythmic 
manner to a certain small degree. 
The more intense the depression 
and the' stronger the winds, the 
larger are the tremors recorded 
by the seismographs. 

It.was this fact that led,the 
US J Navy to experiment ;with 
seismographic apparatus in the 


hope of being able to forecast 
and track down the destructive 
typhoons which rage in the 
Pacific. 

Accordingly, in July 4948, the 
Pacific Microseismic Project was 
formed, with stations at Guam, 
Okinawa, and Subic Bay, near 
Manila. Equipped with the 
latest ultra-sensitive - micro- 
seismic apparatus, these stations 
kept watch on the movement of 
•typhoons. • 

Locating a Typhoon 

Now Gilmore and Hubert, the 
men in charge, state that it is 
possible, by microseismic observa¬ 
tions alone, to locate accurately 
a typhoon 1000 miles from the 
Three stations. This is done by 
.plotting the recordings at each 
/station accurately with time, and 
. this gives to the experienced 
scientists a complete picture of 
the location and direction of 
movement of the typhoon. 

. While typhoons are bliaracter- 
ised by hurricane-force winds, 
and the microseisms they induce 
are consequently more intense, 
the apparatus is capable of re¬ 
cording winds' of| less velocity- 
down to about 30'miles an hour. 
It is the winds pressing on thou¬ 
sands of square miles of land or 
ocean that gives ris'e to these 
microseisms. The land or ocean 
“gives” a little and then moves 
back, in the same way as a tall 
building vibrates in the wind. 
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France on Her Feet Madeleine the 


The Childrens' Newspaper, April 23, 1942 ■ 


Again 


News From Everywhere 


d 


urtng the past few months the French have been jimking a 
very real recovery from their desperate positioirat the close 
of the war. As France is in many ways a linchpin in the 
structure, of Western Union this good news is most encouraging, 
and most of all to Britain, her staunch ally. 

Both politically and economic- Yet our French neighbours (as 


ally . France has achieved greater 
stability. 1 Politically,' her people 
have chosen the middle -way. A * 
clear indication of this'was given 
in the results of her recent 
Departmental Council elections, 
which, this year, . assumed far 
more than local significance. 

For some years now French 
political life has been marked by 
a bitter fight of parties, which 
resulted in a chronic uncertainty 
of the position of the French 
Government no ■ matter which 
party it represented. At these 
local elections the present 
Government which represents as 
it were the middle way, standing 
between Left and Right,.was on 
trial. And.this is what happened ; 
On the extreme Left the Com¬ 
munists suffered a severe setback, 
and on the right the Gaullists 
failed to obtain all the votes they 
hoped for, though in comparison 
with other parties they strength¬ 
ened their position. 

Stability Needed 

The Government, which likes 
to call its. supporters the “Third 
Force,” . did surprisingly well, 
their adherents commanding 
* about half of the votes cast. The 
fact that for years France has 
been torn by two opposing 
factions meant an undermining 
of the French people’s confidence 
in their own future.’ What 
France needs, above all, ,is peace 
and internal stability. . It ‘looks 
now as if this aim is at last being 
achieved. 

But there afe ; many * other 
indications that’France may be 
at 1 last on the road of internal 
Stability. The statistics of present 
production compared with output 
before the war show France to 
be convalescing. French industry, 
in particular, has been doing 
good work. In 1938 there were 
only 83 blast furnaces working 
in France; now there are 103, 
and, of course, ,the iron and 
steel which these furnaces pro¬ 
vide are the key to the recon¬ 
struction and industrial well¬ 
being of the whole country. 

More food has been grown in 
France in the past year than in- 
f previous years and our friends 
’ across the Channel now. find 
more goods in the shops—and at 
reasonable prices. .Milk, butter, 
and cheese can now be sold 
without restriction.; 

Export Efforts 

France,* like ’Britain,kno^ys, . 
that she. must . export, ; a ;i good' 
proportion of her farm produce 
and factory goods, and she is 
making great efforts to stimulate 1 
exports. At the moment talks are 
going on.with this country for the 
supply of greater quantites of 
French meat. ’ 

France, too, recently, signed an 
agreement for a Customs Union 
with Italy. With the abolition of 
mutual customs duties France 
and Italy will be able to sell each 
other goods at a much lower 
price than when duties had to 
be .paid at the frontier. Such 
developments help toward that 
West-Eiiropean Economic Union 
which is the aim of all Marshall 
Aid countries, 


much as ourselves)-have far to 
go before they can say they have 
fully recovered, bike Britain, 
France must export still more; 
like Britain , she. must; produce 
more at a lower price. She, too, 
must get more taxes out of her 
people to prevent inflation. She 
must>'also export more to the 
United States, . for her dollar 
situation is very bad, indeed. She 
must also reshape her industries 
in such a, way as to produce 
things which are more likely to 
' be bought by foreign countries. 
Although none can say how 
soon France will achieve her 
complete recovery, there is little 
doubt that a new spirit’ has 
entered the country. It is this 
new mood that will eventually ' 
get , France back to her old 
eminence. 

THE GOOD 
COMPANIONS' 

Qn an April day. in 1879.a young 
, farm-hand . of nearly 20, 
Henry Dines; set out to walk 
acroSvS the gay springtime fields 
of Berkshire to get married at a 
village church two miles away. 
He “walked on air ” from Ham- 
stead Marshall to Stockcross 
, Church, near Newbury. His bride f 
was nearly 17. 

Recently the pair celebrated 
the 70tli ; anniversary of that 
golden day, long ago, when every 
primrose smiled at them. Henry 
will be 90 next June and his wife 
is 87. .. . . . 

For 50 of their 70 year t s together 
Henry has worked on the land, 
but he was an old hand When 
he was married, having started 
work at bird-scaring for Is 6d a 
week when* he was eight, after 
four years’ schooling. At 12 he 
went back to lessons for • six 
months and won a treasured 
possession, a Bible. 1 — 

Now this wonderful old couple, 

. who have had nine children, are 
living at Great Bedwyn in Wilt¬ 
shire, a village of raised pave¬ 
ments and dormered houses 
where; a canal threads its 
dreamy way under little bridges. 


See next week's issue 
for particulars of 

ANOTHER SPLENDID 
COMPETITION 


f 100 PRIZES 

To avoid disappointment give 
your newsagent > a firm order 
to reserve a copy, of. C N for 
you each week 


top boy - v 

James , Blyth, ' a seven-year-old 
New Zealand boy, lias had a 
bird’s-eye view of his, native 
land; he has climbed to the top 
of Mount Ruapehu, over 9000 feet 
above sea level. He was securely 
roped to his father, who: was 
making his 91st ascent of,.the 
mountain, the highest, in North’ 
Island. 


Qne of. the. bravest women of 
, tlie Second. World War has 
been posthumously awarded the 
George Cross. Her real name was 
Nora Inayat-Khan, an assistant 
section \ officer of the • W A A F, ■ 
but Madeleine, was the gode' 
name under which, she worked 
in France. " *.■ . ; 

In'Juiie, 1943 she . \vas; the; first 
woman. wireless operator to be 
landed from the air in occupied 
France. Soon 'after her arrival 
the German Gestapo made many 
arrests among the Paris Resist¬ 
ance Corps to which she was 
attached, r but she heroically 
carried on though she might 
have returned to England. 

At last she was arrested. She 
refused to give the Gestapo any 
information about her work oi¬ 
lier comrades. Again and again 
they'tried to force her to tell 
what she knew.' Finding they 
could get nothing out of 'her, 
they shot her. 

Miss Inayat-Khan ! was the 
daughter of a professor at the 
University of Paris, and her 
mother is now living in London. 

SHARING BETTER 
ONIONS 

~|7]gypt has always been famous 
■ for onions. Among the. 
foods which the Children of 
Israel missed in the wilderness, 
and which they “did eat in 
Egypt freely,” were “the leeks, 
and tlie onions^ and the gar- 
lick.” Onions are still a most 
important , export and second 
only to cotton in ’ value in 
Egypt’s agriculture. -* 

But America has made great 
strides in onion growing, and 
some of her products are among 
the best in tlie world. So .in 
response to a request from‘.the 
Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture, 
Dr Henry A. Jones, Head of the 
Onion Experiments at Beltsville 
Plant Industry Farms, has just 
flown to Egypt. He has taken 
with him samples, including the 
famous California Hybrid, No 1, 
and horticultural information. 

This is a practical demonstra¬ 
tion of President Truman’s “bold 
new program ” of sharing tech¬ 
nical skill. . 

Imperial Institute 
Goes Ahead 

^Jany schoolboys, and girls have 
improved their knowledge of 
the Commonwealth by the visual 
aids provided by tfte Imperial 
Institute—-its Exhibition Gal¬ 
leries- and cinema, its lectures, 
and libraries of Empire films, 
lantern slides, film strips, and so 
on.' * '• * ‘ •. . ‘ • 

It* is good ' news that. 'tlie 
Minister of Education is now to 
be responsible to Parliament for 
this valuable" side of; the Insti¬ 
tute’s work, and that an annual 
grant for it is .to .be made., ’ 

. Even more important than the 
educational work, however,' are 
,the Institute’s . scientific , and 
technical activities which 'help in 
the economic development of the 
Empire’s natural resources. These 
are to be, taken . over by the 
Secretary of State for, . tlie. 
Colonies,: , because the. Colonies 
Stand in greater need of such 
help^ and advice than the 
Dominions,. 

Formerly the Secretaryfor 
, Overseas .Trade was responsible 
for the administration of the 
Imperial Institute. 


HEROIC LIFTMAN ' 

When a bigypttice building in 
Manchester .caught fire, and the 
staircase collapsed, a. legless lift¬ 
man, Jack Roberts; .took his lift 
up and down' several times to 
rescue workers,. though his. face 
was scorched by heat and lie was 
choked by smoke. He carried on 
until he v collapsed and -was 
rescued by firemen.' 

Every year British Railtvays 
serve 40 million cups of tea; and 
every year five million cups or 
saucers are broken . 

Britain’s 48 million discarded 
clothes . ration books should 
bring in 670 tons of paper, the 
Waste Paper Recovery Associa¬ 
tion estimates. 

The Flying Cloud, the Pan 
American Airways’ Strato- 
exuiser, recently made its maiden 
flight from New York to London 
in a gale. It is built to carry 
75 passengers and a crew of 12, 
but on this flight had 60 people 
on board. 

John Bull Goes Shopping 

During 1949 Britain is to* re¬ 
ceive from Holland canned meat 
and sausages, cooked sausages, 
chicken paste, and salami to the 
value, of £1,500,000; game and 
rabbits to the value of £60,000; 
and* poultry to the value of 
£ 100 , 000 , 

An Institute of Childs Health is 
to be established in Sydney by 
the Commonwealth Government 
of Australia , . 



Miniature three-octave baby grand 
pianos like this one are now being 
exported by a British firm of toy 
manufacturers. 

The Air Branch of the Royal 
Navy is to be absorbed into 
other branches and the distiri- 
guishing letter A will no longer 
be worn in the curl of the 
stripes. 

St Pa7icras ( London ) Council, 
plan gardening lectures to en¬ 
courage children to take more 
care of parks. 

During 1948 Australia Imported' 
.341 full-length films. Of these 
266 came from the U S and 61 
from Britain. /. • 

UP AT THE POLE 

The three scientists of McGill 
University whb, as the CN re¬ 
cently described, have been flying 
over the North Pole to collect 
disease-carrying organisms float¬ 
ing in the Arctic air, recently 
returned from their flight. They 
believe their discoveries may in¬ 
crease knowledge of plant life 
and diseases. 

A thousand children are * to 
plant a thousand young trees in 
Blackburn streets, parks, and 
school grounds. 

Fifty thousand British tourists 
have booked holidays in Sweden 
this summer. 


YHA+ - 

Membership . of . the Youth 
Hostels Association . increased 
during 1948 by 41,139, a Teqord. 
There are now 228,069 members. 
There was an increase of J9 
hostels last year,, bringing the. 
number to 282. 

The Sea Scouts of Reydon, in 
Suffolk, ■ have salvaged their 
sunken H Q, the schooner Wild- 
flower, and slie- is noio to be 
made seaworthy and habitable 
again. ‘ 

•A gold. medal has been 
awarded to the Italian town of 
Cassino for its sacrifices during 
the war -when, with its historic ■ 
abbey, it was destroyed by bombs 
during the Allied advance on 
Rome. Part of the town’s ruins 
is to be left to remind 1 the 
people of the future of the 
horrors of war. 

They Voted For Eu 

The first woman to serve on 
the Singapore Municipal Com¬ 
mission is Mrs Phyllis Eu, a. 
Chinese School teacher, who was 
elected t in Singapore’s first 
municipal elections ; under .. the 
ne\v constitution. 

Food mas dropped from, a 
plane to the 115 people of Win- 
dor ah, in south-west Queensland, 
during recent weeks while they 
were isolated by floods. 

The first Chancellor of Not¬ 
tingham University is to be Lord 
Trent. As a further tribute to 
his services and benefactions 
over a long period of years, 
he is to receive the honorary 
degree of LLD. : 

Of the Greek population of 
7,500,000, over one million are 
refugees. These are accommo¬ 
dated mainly in barracks and 
are - given by the State, the 
equivalent of about one^ shilling 
a day. Children are cared for 
by a Greek organisation called 
Pipka. . ■ . 

General Sir " Frank MesServy, 
who ’ comnianded the famous 
Desert Rais during the war, has 
been appointed Deputy Chief 
Scout.' As a boy of 15 Frank 
Messervy started his oion Scout 
Troop at Holmbury St Mary, 
Surrey, in 1908. 

The first of a series of week¬ 
end cruises by the Southern Rail¬ 
way Region’s steamer Falaise will 
leave Southampton on May G 
for Rouen and Havre, returning 
on May 9. Minimum fare per 
cruise is £10 10s from London. 

Calling Her Names 

During her term of office as 
Mayor of Lowestoft, Mrs P. 
McB a in-Taylor was called Your 
Worshipess, Mrs Mayor, Madam 
Chair, Mistress Mayor, Madam 
Mayor, Mr Mayor,' and Your 
Majesty. The correct form is, of 
course, Your Worship. 

A referendum of Boys' Brigade 
- Companies in the British Isles 
has show7i that 73 per ce 7 it are 
m favour of the leaving age limit- 
being 18 instead of 17. - 

Adults are in greater need of 
safety training on the roads, 
than children, according to the 
Accrington District Accident Pre¬ 
vention Council. 

Mr Pierre Gorman, completely 
deaf since birth, is the first per¬ 
son so handicapped to gain a 
degree at an Australian univer¬ 
sity. He is Bachelor of Agri¬ 
cultural . Science at Melbourne 
University. He intends devoting 
himself to teaching deaf children. 
He began to learn lip-reading 
when'he was 18 months old. 
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Some strange creatures look down on the streets of the capital, and here 
are close-ups of a few of them as seen by the eye of a telephoto camera 



A pterodactyl on a gable- A griffon above Smithfield, * A dolphin looking southward 

end of the Science Museum the great meat market - from the top of County Hall 


' TRAVELLING 
TEACHER ' 

A school teacher ' of HinCkley, 
Leicestershire, is sailing for 
the Falkland Islands in the 
South Atlantic to become a 
travelling teacher there. 

Although there is an ordinary 
school at Fort Stanley, and there 
are also' many • “settlement 
schools ” housed in large huts, a 
great many children are without 
schools at all. The travelling 
teacher will.stay at ranches or 
sheep farms for a time and run 
a school for the children living 
in the locality. She will then 
move on—by horse—to another 
district. 

Anglo-Saxon Gross 

rjoNCEiiN has been expressed re¬ 
cently about the state of 
preservation of the 14-foot Bew- 
castle Cross, in Cumberland, one 
of the finest Anglo-Saxon monu¬ 
ments in this . country. Most of 
the figures—including Christ and 
John the Baptist — on this 
famous sandstone cross, which 
is. thought to. have been erected 
late in the 8th century ad to 
commemorate Alcfrith, son of 
Kipg Oswy, are now worn 
smooth, while the runic inscrip¬ 
tion is almost indecipherable. 

The Bewcastle Cross - was 
erected during the golden age of 
Anglo-Sa^on literature . and art, 
and, together, with the Lindis- 
farne Gospels and the Ruth- 
well Cross in. Dumfries-shire, is 
one of that age’s chief glories. 

• SEAMAN SAVES 
TRAWLER 

rri-ts * merit of a capable and 
courageous act by Mr Albert 
Edward Johnson, an uncertifi¬ 
cated third hand of Aberdeen, 
has just been recognised by the 
Royal Society of Arts. 

The steam-trawler Kelvinway, 
sailing for the Icelandic fishing- 
grounds, began to ship heavy 
seas, and the mate ‘ and deck¬ 
hand were lost overboard.; Later, 
. the skipper was found dead in 
the wheelhouse. 

Mr Johnson took command 
and rode out a gale. Then, de¬ 
spite the fact that the patent 
'log, the echo-sounding gear, and 
, the radio direction-finding ap¬ 
paratus were all out of action, he 
brought the. trawler into Copin- 
say, Orkney, and then to Aber¬ 
deen, 

In making an award of £50, 
the Royal Society state that - it 
was a “deed of outstanding pro¬ 
fessional merit by a member of 
the British Merchant Navy.” 


Scouts’ “Bob-a-Job” Week 


Many C N readers will be busy 
this week earning shillings 
by doing odd jobs; for this is the . 
Scouts’ National “Bob-a-Job*’ 
week, and everywhere Cubs, 
Scouts, (Senior Scouts, Rovers, 
and even Scooters are working to 
earn money for their grand 
movement. 

To many lads this scheme of 
themselves earning money to 
. help their own organisation is 
something new. But it is a 
splendid idea and one of which 
B-P himself would have heartily 
approved. 

'the Boy Scout Movement is 
in need .of money; taxation and 
the high cost of living have 
affected the Movement’s income. 
The Chief Scout, Lord Row- 
allan, in the highest Scout tradi¬ 
tion, has decided that instead of 
- issuing, a public appeal, each 
Scout shall be asked to help by 
eairning money as payment for 
some worth-while job. 

Scouts are doing all sorts of 

First of the 
Wembley Finals 

Qn Saturday, April 23, Wembley 
will begin its* short annual 
season of Cup Finals, when the 
Soccer amateurs take the field. 
A week later the Final will be 
played for the F A Cup, and the 
Saturday after that the Rugby 
League men will contest their 
own Final. 

April 23 will be the .first 
occasion on which the Amateur 
Cup Final has been played at the 
great , Wembley sports . arena. 
This competition was begun in 
1894, but amateur football has 
gained such popularity in recent 
years that the Football Associa¬ 
tion have had to recognise that 
Wembley is the only arena large 
enough for such a game. 

A new name may join the list 
of Amateur Cup-winners after 
Saturday, for one of the Finalists 
is Romford, who compete in the 
Isthmian League. This Essex 
club has made rapid, progress 
during the last few years, but 
has never before. reached the 
Amateur Cup Final. Opposing 
the Essex men in Saturday’s. 
game are Bromley, the Kent club, 
a power in the Athenian League, 

Bromley have previously won 
the trophy—in 1911 and 1938. 

TALKING THROUGH 
THEIR HATS 

Qarls in New York are buying 
hats into which two-valve 
radio sets are built. 


jobs ■ for people—working in 
gardens; helping in homes— 
washing-up (how we young folk 
adore it!); chopping and sawing 
wood (mind your fingers!); 
cleaning windows, brass, shoes, 
bicycles; shopping; scrubbing 
floors; and many other jobs. 
Some lads are running shoe-shine 
stands, making useful - articles 
for sale to housewives, salvaging 
bottles, jars, and paper. Others 
are painting fences, creosoting 
sheds, whitewashing poultry 
houses, and so on. 

Each Cub and Scout carries a 
job card on which he writes the 
name of the person for whom 
he is working. On completion of 
the job he asks the person to sign 
the card and to enter the amount 
earned. 

f It is hoped that every Scout 
will earn at least a shilling, and 
the total amount aimed at is 
£22,000, though this may well be 
exceeded. Only once before has 
a similar effort been made. 

THE CUP THAT 
CHEERS 

Jn .the Yukon, north-west 
Canada, tins of Tabloid tea 
were recently found that had 
been supplied 50 years ago to 
prospectors in the Klondike gold 
rush. The tins were sent to their 
suppliers, Burroughs Wellcome & 
Company, in London, where the 
Tabloids were found to be in 
perfect condition, although the 
tins were rusted. Excellent tea 
was made from the Tabloids. 


GREATER COMFORT 
HEATING 

r Jpwo houses, have been built at 
Stanmore by a central-heat¬ 
ing firm which are heated by an 
adaptation of an old Roman 
system. In this system of. 
heated-air, called “comfort heat¬ 
ing,” the air is heated in either a 
gas or a solid fuel furnace. It ;is 
then conducted through the 
house, warming every room, to a 
temperature which can be ex¬ 
actly controlled as desired in 
each room. 

The . furnace which thus heats 
the whole house, as well as the 
water, burns about the same 
quantity of fuel as an average 
room pre-war fire, 

Lincoln’s Dutch 
Festival 

Lincolnshire is closely bound 
to the Netherlands by many 
geographical and historical ties. 
In recognition of this association 
the City of Lincoln has just held 
a Dutch Festival. It included 
the first exhibition ever seen in 
this country of paintings and 
water-colours by The Hague and 
Amsterdam impressionists. This 
was opened by Baron Bentinck, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minis¬ 
ter Plenipotentiary to the 
Netherlands Embassy.' There 
was also a display of modern ■ 
Dutch book production, and the. 
Alma Musica Harpsichord En¬ 
semble gave a concert of early 
Dutch music. 



Bottle Babies 

Newcomers on a Westmorland farm find willing helpers always 
ready to attend to their needs. 


Almost a Marathon 
Race 

0 N Saturday this week, over 
150 of Britain’s best long¬ 
distance runners will compete in 
the “Finchley 20,” an important 
running event. The Finchley 
Harriers promoted the first of 
these 20-mile races 16 years ago, 
and the race has attracted a 
bigger entry each year. 

Last year there were 163 
runners, and the race was won— 
for the seventh time—by Tom 
Richards, in 1 hour, 56 minutes, 
19 seconds. That race was merely 
a training spin for Richards who, 
later in the year, finished 
second in the gruelling Olympic 
Marathon. 

This year Tom Richards hopes 
to gain his eighth victory. One 
of his rivals will be Stanley 
Jones, of the Polytechnic 
Harriers, who was another *of our 
Olympic Marathon heroes. In 
last year's Finchley race Jones 
was second to Richards. 

Rubber For Dollars 

JJmtish Colonies in 1948 pro¬ 
duced over 50 per cent of the 
world’s supply of natural rubber, 
according to figures recently pub¬ 
lished. Out of an estimated 
world total of 1,520,000 tons, 
Malaya, the largest single pro¬ 
ducer, was responsible for no 
less than 698,000 tons. 

This figure represents an all- 
time record for Malaya, in spite 
of the disturbed conditions which 
prevailed there for much of 
last year. Other colonies which 
helped to swell the total were 
Sarawak, Brunei, .and Nigeria. 

Rubber is one of the Empire’s 
most valuable dollar-earners, and 
it is estimated that during 1943 
no fewer than 120 million dollars 
were earned in this way. 

STAMP NEWS 

Jndia has issued a set of 16 
stamps to replace the present 
King George VI series. They will 
bear archaeological and historical 
scenes. 

rpwo stamps inscribed Republic 
of Ireland will be issued in 
Eire in June. 

jguiTAiN and all her colonies will 
issue a set of four stamps 
next October in honour of the 
75th anniversary of the founda¬ 
tion of the Universal Postal 
Union.' Switzerland will com¬ 
memorate the same event. 

Lhe Argentine will honour the 
. centenary of. the death of 
General bon Jos6 de San Martin; 
the liberator, with a special issue 
of seven stamps 1 
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A Scientific Correspondent Discusses the . . ♦ 

MYSTERY OF ISLAND 
JYY: UNIVERSES 


ERIC GILLETT WRITES ABOUT 


The Children's Newspaper, April '23, 194? 


Two New Musical Films 


^he first photographs have been 
taken by the .200-inch tele¬ 
scope at Mount Palomar, and 
they, have ' revealed nebulae; 
1000 million light-years away. 
This penetration into .space is 
twice as far . as that by. the 100- 
inch telescope at Mount Wilson 
Observatory. . < " '• f \ 

These • distant nebulae, or ’ 
“island universes” as they are 
called, . are similar to our Milky' 
Way system. It is solely because 
they are removed to such a vast,; 
distance that they appear so 
small and faint, 'f The nearest .is : 
the," Andromeda Nebula, which 
can be seen with the naked eye, 
and is 700,000 light-years, distant.- 
While these galaxies are. only 
now beginning to be understood, 
the old astronomers noticed hazy 
patches 'in the sky which they 
termed nebulae. It is interesting 
to .' note that the - philosophers 
Swedenborg and Kant both pro¬ 
phesied the existence of great 
outer galaxies’ of stars far be¬ 
yond the Milky Way system long 
before the astronomers had come 
to any such conclusion. 

In 1750 the French astronomer 
Lacaille went -for • clear skies. to 
the Cape of Good Hope. He 
stayed until 1754, and on. his 
return he brought with him. a 
list of 42 nebulae, the results of 
the first systematic observation 
of these bodies. '-V' 

A r little later, on,, in • Paris, 
Charles • Messier was, observing 
the nebulae and cataloguing as 
many as he could. In; 1781 he 
had found 103 nebulous objects 
in the-vSky. Some of these have 
ever since been known, by his . 


name. The Andromeda nebula, 
for instance, is known’as Messier 
31, or simply. M 31. With the 
telescopes.which were available 
‘then, and‘with no photography, 

, the objects which Messier saw 
were,simply spots of light, misty 
and vague, and he had no idea 
. whait they really were. 

He was ' really a Tiunter of 
: comets, and was much bothered 
by • the faint patches of light 
which he at first mistook for 
comets. ‘. But, finding they did 
not move and that they . forced 
: themselves upon his attention, 
in some desperation he decided 
to catalogue them. 

We now know that the 103 
nebulae catalogued by Messier 
only touch the fringe of untold 
numbers of these galaxies of 
stars; for such they’ are,, It is 
believed that- -several million 
nebulae lie within the. range of 
the 100-inch .telescope, and four 
times as many * within that of 
the 200-inch. But the words of 
Sir Arthur Eddington are worth 
remembering in this connection: 
“About 100,000 million stars make 
a galaxy, and 100,000 million 
galaxies make .the universe.” 

While* a few of the galaxies or 
• island universes come under easy 
telescopic 'range, the majority 
must be photographed -to be 
.visible at all.’ The Milky Way, 
of course, of which our Sun 
forms a part, ’ is our. own galaxy. - 
It is•* about 100,000 light-years: 
across, arid 10,000 light-years 
thick, being- in the shape of a 
lens. There is no , reason to 
suppose that .the other galaxies 
are in any way Inferior to this. 


Nightingale Notes 


Qne of the . gladdest things' of 
/■ ; the English* year is J upon 
us; the nightingales are back, 
and at any moment now their 
song may be heard in southern 
England. • It is * in mid-April. 
that they open their annual 
festival of song in oiuMvoodlands. 

‘ There ■ follows a month of 
rapturous song; then, with the 
new broods of young appearing, 
silence falls upon the singers, 
who must now devote all their, 
strength to* finding food. * 

Every year the question is 
debated: Is the nightingale our 
finest songster? Many would vote 
for the blackbird; others for the 
blackcap or woodlark. But to 
most people nightingale song is 


superior to all other bird melody. 
We do not really appreciate, 
the magical qualities of the 
English nightingale until we hear 
the myriads of inferior nightin¬ 
gale singers of Northern Italy 
and Southern. France which 
lack the exquisite descending fall 
of notes that gives* special loveli¬ 
ness tO OUrS. v x 

But even those who are apt to 
scoff at . the superiority of the. 
song of .the nightingale honour, 
the bird for something else; for 
the nightingale is the supreme 
pathfinder, returning year after 
year to the same land, the same 
county, the same wood, the very 
same bush from which it 
departed in the previous autumn. 


Jn the first five minutes of the 

. new M-G-M Technicolor 
Musical, Easter • Parade, Fred 
Astaire prances into a toyshop 
and, with the help of a number 
of toy drums, gives a display of 
tap dancing that could not very 
well be beaten. 

Directed by. Charles Walters, 
produced by .Arthur Freed, and 
with, rriiisic and lyrics by 'the 
veteran song-writer ; . Irving* 
Berlin, Easter parade is the best 
Musical to come out of Hollywood 
for some years. The ingredients 
are much the same as usual. 
That is to say, there is a. story 
about revue performers who make 
good overnight,' many of the 
scenes are back stage, there are 
the usual incredible misunder¬ 
standings, and, of course, a happy 
■ ending. None of these things 
matter much. a , 

Crisp direction, catchy, music, 
superb dancing by Astaire and 
Ann Miller, competent singing by 
Astaire and Judy Garland, a 
comic piece of miming by Jules 
Munshin, are among the things 
that lift this film out of the 
ordinary ruck. Judy Garland and 
Fred Astaire have not acted 
together before, but it' was an 
excellent idea to make a team 
ot them. They have charm and 
humour and they can act. 

Most recent Musicals have 
lacked memorable tunes. Easter; 
Parade, with its early twentieth- 
century setting, has some good 
new Berlin songs, and some much 
better old ones. The most up¬ 
roarious sequence depicts Fred 
Astaire and Judy Garland in a 
revue number as a couple of 
tramps, but for all its 103 minutes • 
Easter Parade js light, gay, and 
thoroughly likeable. It is a 
Musical to be grateful for, : 7 

Paramount had a distinctly 
ambitious^ idea when they, 
decided to use Mark Twain’s 
famous book A Yankee at the 
Court of King Arthur as the 
basis for a talkie. To begin with 


they changed the .title to A 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 
Then they cast Bing Crosby as 
the Yankee, Sir. Cedric Hard- 
wicke as King'Arthur, William 
Bendix as Sir Sagramore, Harry 
Wilcoxon as Sir Lancelot, and ^ 



newcomer, Rhonda Fleming, as 
the heroine,' Alisande.. 

The. Yankee, Hank Martini is 
a Connecticut blacksmith who 
hits his head oh. a. tree trunk 
one dark night in 1905 and wakes 
lip in England in a d 528 when 
King Arthur is on the throne. 
Bing Crosby is just the man to 
do justice to the comic situations 
that could have been contrived 
for him there, and there are two 
sequences, one when he teaches 
the court musicians to play jazz,- 
the other when he defeats Sir 
Lancelot in a joust—by cowboy 


Fun in the toyshop—Fred Astaire in 
Easter Parade 

methods—that are really funny.* 

Unfortunately, for a consider¬ 
able part of the film the director, 
Tay Garnett, does not seem to 
have made up his mind what to 
do with his material. The re¬ 
sult is that the picture-is an odd 
mixture of farce, thrills, and; 
music, with some dull sequences' 
thrown in. 

Bing Crosby’s quiet, casual air 
and natural acting are invaluable 
throughout ■ this '• film,- The 
director has handicapped Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke by making him 
play King Arthur with a heavy 
cold. His only jokes are sneezes. 
William Bendix, a very clever' 
actor, makes the most of all his 
chances as the friendly, blunder¬ 
ing Sir Sagramore. .> 

A Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court is only good in parts. ; 


C N ZOO CORRESPONDENT TELLS US OF . . . 


A Birthday Celebration at the Aquarium 





Busy Days For the Beacon Boys 

On the left, Careful Charlie (who belongs to the Wandsworth 
branch cf the Beacon family) sets out for his day’s work of 
beckoning pedestrians to the crossings. On the right is Bobby 
Beacon of Farnworth in Lancashire, who gives his instructions 
by means of a loudspeaker. 


important “birthday ” is 
being; celebrated this month 
at the London Zoo—that of-trie 
Aquarium, which is 25 years old. 
And to mark the occasion trie 
“underwater zoo” will have on 
exhibition more than 3500 fish, 
the highest total on record since 
the opening date, April 7, 1924. 

Many special gifts have been 
received from angling societies 
and similar bodies in various 
parts of the world, including 
three large turtles from the 
Marine Biological Fisheries, 
Madras, and three giant Euro¬ 
pean catfish taken from a lake 
on the Duke of Bedford’s estate 
at Woburn in Bedfordshire. /One 
of these measures five feet six 
inches, weighs twenty pounds, 
and is the biggest fish seen in the 
Aquarium for about ten years. 

Another welcome gift .'is a 
number of conger eels sent from 
the Tower Aquarium, Blackpool, 
and these are all now settling 
down in the sea-water hall, in 
a large* "tank equipped' with 
“drainpipe shelters ” in which 
the eels love to lie and rest after 
taking their meals. . . . . , 

Officials have only one anxiety ■ 
concerning these eels. Being 
newcomers, arid not very tame 
as yet, they are liable occasion-. 
ally to bite each other’s tails. 


One victim indeed has already 
had to be removed temporarily 
to a “hospital tank ” for a brief 
period in which to recover. 

Private donors, too, have 
contributed some interesting 
specimens. One of the most im¬ 
posing >is now settling down in 
the freshwater hall. It is a 

common barbel, so large that it 
is only half a pound under the 
Zoo record. This fish was caught 
at the Royalty Fisheries on the 
River Avon at Christchurch, in 
Hampshire, by a Londoner who 
was* on holiday there. It is cer- 
tainly an amazing creature,' 

measuring two and a half feet 
and weighing 134 pounds. In- ' 
cidentally, it is the first .barbel' 
the Zoo has had* on exhibition 
since the war. And it is giving . 
the authorities a bit of a head- . 
ache.* 

“The job is to keep it well fed,” 
Mr H. F, Vinall, the Aquarium 
curator, told me. “It has a hearty 

.appetite and it makes very short 
work of its daily ration of. horse- 
heart, so that we are now having 
to supplement its diet with extra 
big earthworms which are being 
collected for us by the Zoo 
gardeners.” 

Not the least impressive feature 
of . this newcomer is the fine array 
of four long, fleshy feelers, or * 


barbels, which protrude from the 
fish’s snout and give the species, 
its name. 

Another birthday attraction, 
and one which will appeal - 
especially to children, is a collec¬ 
tion of about 20 baby nurse- r 
hounds, or Greater Spotted Dog¬ 
fish, all hatched recently from 
eggs laid in the Aquarium by a 
five-foot-long nursehound caught 
last year in the English Channel, 
Nursehound eggs have occasion-' 
ally been hatched in the. 
Aquarium before, but invariablv 
the young fish, which < are- 
delicate, died before they were 
many weeks old. This last Jot, 
however, are doing so well that 
there is now every hope that 
they will be reared. Six inches 
long on’ hatching from their 
oblong eggeases, they are today 
well over one foot in length and 
feed ravenously on cut-up squid,\ 
supplies of which the Zoo gets 
from a Soho fishmonger. 

It . will,. however, be . some -; 
time yet before these baby 
nursehounds can rejoin their 
mother; r She'lives in the big 
3500-gallon tank, with eight other 
mature specimens, and if the 
babies were to be put there at 
present they would soon be 
attacked and eaten by their 
larger relatives. C. H. 
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The Back-Room of Britain 


yrrrr ituin sight of the famous 
YY avenue in Bushey Park, 

• Teddington,'favourite re¬ 
sort .of Londoners when the 
chestnut trees are in blossom, is 
a place of sheer delight to any 
boy. . ■. . 

It is the National Physical 
Laboratory, and since the begin-- 
, ning of. this century its various 
buildings have spread over about 
50 acres like a little' City of 
Science. ' • ; .L-. 

■The people who work here wor¬ 
ship Precision. Their vocation 
is ■ to measure things—length or 
strength, heat ’ or hardness, 
weight or volume, and so forth. 
They do not want to know that 
the answer is “about ” so-and-so; 
they want to know exactly, and 
. they use instruments that 
measure up to national standards. 
Theirs is 1 a never-ending quest 
for scientific truth, and their 
target is always another decimal 
place of accuracy. .This is the 
G HQ of Making Sure, where 
nothing- is taken for granted.- j' 

goME of the experiments under¬ 
taken here are at the request 
of Government departments, and 
other research is for the benefit 
of private firms or industriesp 
but the ultimate aim of it all' is 
to make the wheels of our techno¬ 
logical civilisation turn more 
smoothly. • j‘ 

Amid all the bewildering 
activity at Teddington there are, 
no doubt, some profoundly signi¬ 
ficant things. happening In, test 
tubes, but it is the more spec¬ 
tacular work which impresses 
the uninstructed visitor. One of 
the most imposing items is the 
compressed-air wind-tunnel, | a 
300-ton monster of steel designed 
to withstand- high pressures. 
Somewhere in the heart of it! a 
model plane is pretending to fly, 
and its performance may be read 
from the row of. dials on the con¬ 
trol desk. j 

There are other wind-tunnels . 
of. various types and sizes, and 
all are contributing to safer and 
swifter flight. One of the wind- 
tunnels, however, is not con¬ 
cerned with aircraft—yet. It 
gives an air speed equal to 2£ 
times the velocity of sound, and 
.is used for the study of pro¬ 
jectiles; | 

. \ 

J]ven more spectacular than the " 
wind-tunnels is the Whirling 
Arm. Housed in a circular build¬ 
ing, it is a 30-foot beam of steel 
girders which ‘ spins like a 
roundabout at a fairground—but 
at 100 feet a second. Aerofoils 
(parts of aircraft) are suspended 
on- the outer end, and their re- ‘ 
actions to the rotational effect 


can be studied by means of 
• electrical connections to the con¬ 
trol panel. 

But perhaps the most fascinat¬ 
ing building contains the two 
long ship-testing tanks, in which 
travelling bridges tow scale 
models of ships. As in the wind- 
tunnels, electrical apparatus re¬ 
cords the behaviour of the 
models, and as the little hulls 
are moulded in wax they, can be 
modified as required. A wave¬ 
making machine at one end of 
the tank can be switched on 
when needed. Thus the character¬ 
istics of a new ship, her; sea¬ 
worthiness, speed, and so on, 
are known before her keel is 
laid. 

Along each side of the tank 
are the rails on 'which the 
travelling bridge runs, and these 
are laid so absolutely level that 
they are not straight I They 
actually conform to the ctirvaT 
ture of the Earth, so precise is 
their relation to the surface of 
the water. The curve' is not 
enough to notice, of course, but 
the Teddington wizards could 
measure it for incredulous folk, 

^nother thing hard to believe 
confronts us in the Sound 
department. Here we open a 
steel door a foot thick and weigh-* 
ing threq tons, step over sLgap, 
past another similar ^ door,, and 
find ourselves in the Reverbera¬ 
tion Room. 

This is a room built inside a 
room, its only connection with 
Mother Earth being the rubber 
cushions which support .it. The 
14-inch brick walls are faced with 
specially hard plaster, and no 
wall is parallel with any other 
wall, nor is the ceiling; parallel 
with the floor. 

Into a square aperture in one 
wall various types of partition 
are built, and by means of loud¬ 
speakers and microphones it is 
possible to determine the sound¬ 
proof qualities of building 
materials. The ceiling, too, has 
a section in which methods of 
constructing quiet floors can be 
tested. 

There is a curious machine up 
above which simulates the effect 
of tramping, scuffling feet. Flat- 
dwellers who still employ the 
time-honoured method of rap¬ 
ping on the ceiling with a broom- 
handle to stop the noise upstairs 
will be interested to know that 
there are more scientific ways of 
obviating the nuisance. 

J^ext door is another strange 
place, the Lagged Room. 
Here the walls and ceiling are 
formed of cotton wool two feet 
thick, and the. floor is 18 inches 



Little Wind-Tunnel—for testing wing 
shapes at air speeds of 700 m p h 


of dried eel-grass. Voices in this 
room have a “dead ” quality 
which gives us the impression 
that we are talking in the open 
air. 

go we pass on to the High 
Voltage laboratory with its 
millions of volts, and the labora¬ 
tory where metals “creep ” by 
millionths of an inch. 

If by now the visitor's head.’is 
awhirl with figures he will not 
seek refuge in the Mathematics 
department, unless he hopes to 
find relief in the contemplation 
of machines like mechanical 
brains, which do their sums with 
inhuman speed and always get 
the answers right. 

Some of the marvels that are 
worked with light and colour, 
radio and magnetism, X-rays and 
engineering are more than we . 
can comprehend; but there is a 
simple machine in which railway 
coach couplings are tested by the 
understandable method of swing¬ 
ing a heavy weight against them. 

Qne job carried out by the 
' NPL seems to dispose of the 
theory that scientists have no 
sense of humour. A quarter-scale 
model was constructed of the new 
debating chamber for the House, 
of Commons in order to stud# 
the problem oL ventilation. The 
benches' were occupied, not by 
dummy M Ps,. but by rows of 
electric lamps.' These represented 
the heat generated by our 
legislators, if not the enlighten¬ 
ment ! 

There is still so much more to 
see, but we glance into a depart¬ 
ment which deals with .fatigue in 
metals, just at the time when the 
boffins (and the visitor) are feel- - 
ing that human fatigue calls for 
a nice cup of tea.- 



A tank in which ship models are tested as they are towed by the travelling bridge 



Big Wind-Tunnel—for testing scale models in compressed air. 
The air jet is 6 feet in diameter 



Part of the High Voltage Laboratory. In the background is 
an impulse generator capable of developing two million votes 
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A scale model of the-Firth of Forth for studying the effects of 
silting. The “ tide " rises and falls every five minutes 1 
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These are the last days of sweet rationing. Next week boys and 
girls will be able to buy their sweets without coupons, and for 
many of them it will be the first time they have done so. 


April 23, 1949 . 

32 Pounds of 
Meat For 8d! 

ur present meat'ration, which 
appears pitifully small to us 
today, would have seemed a rich 
allotment to our ancestors.’ No 
shopping . mother would then 
have been able to carry home the 
family meat that eightpence a 
week per head would have pro¬ 
vided; for, wonderful at first 
sight, each of her eightpences 
would have bought her 32 pounds 
of either beef or mutton. That 
was the price in the Middle Ages 
paid by peasants such as we read 
of in Chaucer's poetry. 

Of course, the meat in those 
days was not like we get today. 
The cattle *were lean, small, and 
tough, for they had been reduced 
almost to skin and bone by toil .. 
at the plough. ‘ The sheep, too, 
were lean and stringy, more 
prized for their wool than their 
mutton, . which was really not 
cheap at a farthing a pound. 

Expensive Rabbits 

In those days people' were also 
better off for poultry than we 
are—every cottager had his hens, 
geese, and ducks—and the scarce 
luxury food of the countryside 
was, strangely enough, the rabbit. 
Three rabbits cost as much as a 
sheep. 

There was no black market to 


Life-Saving School 


JJext Friday, April 22, is the 
50th anniversary of the 
opening of the Liverpool School 
of Tropical Medicine, the oldest 
school of its kind in the world, 
by Lord Lister, the famous in¬ 
ventor of aseptic surgery. 

The school came into being to 
a large extent through the efforts 
of another medical pioneer, Sir 
Patrick Manson. Manson had 
’ inspired the work of Sir Ronald 
Ross, who traced the life history, 
inside mosquitoes, of the germs ; 
that cause malaria. Ronald Ross 
was one of the first members of 
the new school’s staff. 

Thus'three great medical dis¬ 
coverers were associated with the * 
beginning of this remarkable in¬ 
stitution which, for 50 years, has 
been quietly carrying on its life¬ 
saving work. 

Ross’s Discovery 

Though it was Sir Patrick 
Manson who had urged the 
establishment of schools for the 
Uudy of tropical medicine, and 
in fact was largely responsible' 
for the foundation of the London 
School of Tropical Medicine in 
1899, it was, Sir Alfred Jones, 
a Liverpool shipowner, who 
founded the one 'at Liverpool. 

The school began its work by 
sending out expeditions to lands 
where, the diseases were rife. Sir 
Ronald Ross led the first expedi¬ 
tion to Sierra Leone in 1899. No 
sooner had he set foot in Free-' 
town than his sharp eyes saw 7 , in 
-a shop, his,enemy, the dappled¬ 
winged mosquito, which re¬ 
sembled the kind he had been 
examining through his micro¬ 
scope in India. He and his col¬ 
leagues soon found that the West 
African mosquitoes carried the' 
malaria germ, and that the way 
to reduce the scourge of malaria 
was to destroy the breeding- 
grounds of the mosquitoes. 

The next year Dr Dutton, the 
leader of the school's expedition 
to the Gambia, made a discovery 
of tremendous importance. He 
identified the blood-parasite, 
.called trypanosome, which causes 
sleeping sickness and, later, it 
was. found how the tsetse fly 
wries this unpleasant microbe 


with the long name. Dr Dutton 
himself was a martyr to medical 
science, for he died of tick, or 
relapsing, fever while serving 
the school In the Congo. He had 
already Identified the tick as the 
carrier of this disease. 

Yellow Fever is another scourge 
against which the Liverpool 
school has . waged patient war¬ 
fare. 

All the time the school’s 
scientists in Liverpool were 
studying the material brought 
back by those who went abroad, 
and carrying out research work 
to discover drugs to defeat these 
diseases. 

( This noble institution became 
d wonderful source of informa-. 
tion and help for all in the 
struggle against tropical diseases, 
and a meeting-place, too, for 
those interested in tropical 
medicine. 

During the Second World War 
one of the school’s experts, Pro¬ 
fessor Blacklock, did great work 
in fighting malaria at Freetown, 
which was then an important 
convoy centre. 

Another of the school’s great 
men was Professor Warrington 
Yorke, a mighty warrior against 
blackwater fever, who served the 
school for 36 years, arid who 
developed drugs for/the treat¬ 
ment of a disease called Kala 
Azar, which threatened the Allied 
armies on the Abyssinian and 
Eritrean borders. Professor War¬ 
rington died six years ago and, 
even when he knew he had only 
a short time"to live, he continued 
working to the limit of his failing 
strength for the Allied cause. 

At its Jubilee, the Liverpool 
School of Medicine can look back 
over a record of millions of lives 
saved. 

TOO MANY VISITORS 

A householder in Epsom, a 
popular suburb of the city of 
Auckland, New Zealand, was • 
awarded the prize for the best , 
garden in this city of many fine; 
gardens. But he has had to ask' 
people to stop coming to look at 
it; one week-end he had 350 
visitors! 1 


offend the peasant conscience in 
medieval times, but there was a 
detested profiteer, the miller. In 
all our treasured literature no 
trader is more frequently named 
than he, none so often con¬ 
demned for cheating. There was 
no food for man or beast till the 
miller had found it, and the 
complaint is constant, some of it 
just, that he charged too much, 
and of the corn ground returned 
too little. 

There is no one mean enough 
today to cheat us of our scanty 
rations,-but it is interesting to 
consider how we fare in com¬ 
parison with the diet yielded by 
our ancestors’ outlay. . 

AUSTRALIAN 

AIRCRAFT 

Australians are air-minded 
folk, but until the war they 
had never manufactured aircraft. 
Last year, however, a jet engine 
was produced at Melbourne, and 
now it is reported that Vampire 
jet fighters are being assembled 
near Sydney. The first one came 
off the assembly line, . at the 
De Havilland Works, near Banks- 
town, where the British Pacific 
Fleet had an important air base 
towards the end of the war. 



A busy man, now that illuminated 
advertising is, permitted again, is 
this maker of an electrically-lighted 
display sign in a Dundee factory. 


Th* Childn 



TEND THE FLAME 


M r Churchill lias once more 
called the free world to 
a lofty vision of human life. 
“ The flame of Christian, ethics 
is still our highest guide/’ he 
told his Boston audience. “ To 
guard arid cherish it is our first 
interest, both spiritually and 
materially. The fulfilment of 
spiritual duty in our daily life 
is vital to our survival.” 


Across the world, as Mr 
Churchill indicated, there are 
the possibilities of the flame 
being extinguished. What 
Christians have known as their 
loftiest guide for two thousand 
years is faced with sharp chal¬ 
lenges. Millions are giving their 
allegiance to other faiths. 


Dux these facts are no reason 
for despair. The flame of 
the Christian faith may burn 
low in some places, but it is still 
alight. All over this “ darkling 
world ” people of every race 
remain faithful to the vision. 


England’s Day 


PACT FOR PEACE 

Qpeeciies on great international 
occasions often Jack the : 
virtue of concise statement. 

This was not so at the signing 
of the Atlantic Pact in Wash¬ 
ington, and our own Mr Bey in 
used some trenchant phrases 
which find an echo in every. 
British heart. 

“This pact,” he said, “is, a. 
concrete .proof of the deter¬ 
mination of a group of like- 
minded nations never to fight one 
another. These nations are in 
addition linked with many other 
peoples { who equally will never 
indulge in aggression. All these 
peoples are united in a common 
line of thought and desire. To¬ 
day is not only the day of the 
signature of this pact, it is also a 
day of solemn thought and, may 
I say, of consecration for peace 
and resistance to aggression. . 

“ Speaking for , the British 
people, I can assure you that they 
have agreed to make their con¬ 
tribution to the pool for peace.” 


Working Together 


We live at a great moment of 
human history. The forces of 
darkness and the forces of light 
are once.more confronting each 
other. Fears • tug at many 
hearts. Grievous wrongs arc 
being done. Many men- feel 
helpless in the face of cruelty 
and oppression. 


Thus • is an hour .to reaffirm 
what we believe, to tend 
the light of faith, to keep its 
flame constant. To. every be¬ 
liever in the Christian code of 
conduct there is a call to be 
faithful and ever vigilant. The 
flame of truth needs individual 
guardians. It burns all the 
more brightly when it is tended 
with courage and. conviction. 


Colonial Office reported 
recently a successful thi;cc- 
day conference between the 
Governors of British and Dutch 
. Guiana and the Prefect of 
French Guiana, 

At the conference, which was 
held in British Guiana, it was 
decided to pool all available 
information on such vital su1> 
jects as agriculture, mining, 
forestry, and public health, 
Officials from the three Guianas 
have already paid visits tc 
each other’s territories. 


During their stay in British 
Guiana the Dutch Governor am; 


April 23 , is St George's Day. 
It is also the day on which 
Shakespeare was horn and the day 
on which he died. 


French Prefect inspected a sugai 
estate and a government-spoil; 
sored experimental scheme foi 
mechanised rice j^roduction. 

Here is yet another example 
of the way in which col on i a 
powers can co-operate for the 
good of the native - people: 
under their care. ■ . 


What needs my Shakespeare for 
his honoured bones U 


The labour of an age in piled 
stones ? * - 

Or that his hallowed relics should 
be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid? 

Dear son of Memory, great, heir 
of Fame, 

What needst thou such weak 
witness of thy name ? 

{Thou, in our wonder and aston¬ 
ishment, 

Hast built thyself a life-long 
monument. 


JUST AN IDEA 
/Is the proverb says, He think 
not well that thinks not again. 9 . 


Under the 



PE TER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If newspaper headlines 
are bald facts 


For whilst, to the shame of slow- 
endeavouring art, 

Thy easy numbers flow; and 
that each heart 

Hath, from the leaves of thy 
unvalued book. 

Those Delphic lines with deep 
impression took ; 

Then thou, our fancy of itself 
bereaving. 

Dost make us marvel with too 
much conceiving ; . < 

And, so sepulchred, in such pomp 
dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb 
’ would wish to die. 

, John Milton 


p^ MAN says he can always te 
the weight of a fish. Looks r 
the -scales. n 


COMMITTEE has set don 
what every domestic seyvant Ik 
; a right to expect. But no one 
expects to have a domestic 
• servant. • 

0 

p^ LADY says whenever 

she goes to the cinema IT ; 
she cuts down side streets. h| 
Won’t be any left soon. r 

JfUIEVES who broke into. 

a house stole only a box 
of matches. A light offence. 


1 
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Ji Newspaper 


April 23, 1949 


The “ Couldn’t Care 
Less ” Attitude 

** Vou cannot stay indifferent; 

that way ruin lies.” This 
sound advice was given recently 
by Professor Gilbert Murray, 
one of our greatest scholars, 
t(i a conference of European 
students who had met at Oxford 
to discuss the problems of our 
times. 

Indifference towards the. 
world’s problems is with some 
people a fashionable pose today. 
Whether the problem is con¬ 
cerned with religion, politics, or 
some other matter, • these t in¬ 
dividuals are inclined to shrug 
their shoulders and take up the 
u I couldn't care less ” attitude. 
If the majority were, to follow 
their example, then, as Gilbert 
Murray .says, ruin would over¬ 
take our civilisation. 

{ Young people would be wise 
to' discountenance this futile 
pose of not caring about things. 
^Vc must all make up our minds 
about the problems that face 
civilisation. We must know 
what \ye are going to live for 
and work for. Actually, most 
of the people who pretend they 
do not. care really do, though 
they will not admit it. . 


FRIENDS OF THE 
HOSPITALS 

^Tiien the hospitals were taken 
over by the State last year, 
many of their old friends—and 
some new. ones too—felt that 
they wanted to ; go on helping 
them as \ before, and various' 
voluntary bodies were formed of 
hbeoplc who were anxious to 
continue their humanitarian 
work in the hospitals. 

Now this splendid work is to 
be co-ordinated by the new 
National League of Hospital 
Friends, with Lord Luke as 
President, which will be the 
central organisation for these 
volunteer workers. 

The authorities now respon- 
■ sible for running our hospitals 
will certainly welcome the co¬ 
-operation of these selfless lovers 
of their fellow-men. 


ditor’s Table 

gCHOOLS concentrate loss on the 
j three Ks. Although children 
arc ; taught to mind their Ps and 
Qs, . ‘ . 

. S’ 

FATHER and' son delivered a 
joint lecture. Didn't have a hone 
to pick with each other. 

S 

QNK in five people seen about 
London will soon bo wearing 
spectacles. And seeing the other 
four more distinctly. 



■N\says he often . takes a taxi across 
,idon. Ought to let it take him. 


THINGS SAID 

When I hear people speaking 
of reducing taxation and at 
the same time see the cost of 
social services rising rapidly, 
very often in response to the 
demands of the same people, I 
wonder whether they appreciate 
to the full the old adage: Wc 
cannot have our cake and cat it. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Dy 1952 Britain's agricultural 
production will be 50 per 
cent greater than in 1948. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross 

1 believe the future of techni¬ 
cal education is a bright one. 
The demand from industry and' 
from the individual is now 
greater than ever before. 

The Minister of Education 

'Tjie lessons I learnt with the 
Scouts in 1914 have . re¬ 
mained with me throughout the 
years. J. Arthur Ranh 

^curtesy is a great Christian 
virtue and involves care 
for others. 

Archbishop of Canterbury 

Hamlet’s Popularity 

VV7e overheard a fellow cus¬ 
tomer tell our butcher the 
other day that she had been .to 
sec the film of Hamlet 19 times. 

This reminds us that Hamlet 
has been successfully played. to 
full houses at the Bedford 
Theatre, Camden Town, London, 
which was formerly a music-liall 
and where the majority of the 
patrons were thought to be of 
the kind who appreciate only the 
comparatively shallow appeal of 
music-hall entertainment. 

When wc consider that Ham¬ 
let contains the deepest thoughts 
about man and his destiny in 
all Shakespeare’s plays, here is 
proof of how people arc turning 
their minds to the more profound 
'things of life, 

—+♦— 

BRITAIN’S VILLAGES 

TiiEiui arc . often deplorable 
living conditions behind the 
beauty of many of the pic¬ 
turesque old cottages of Eng¬ 
land’s fair countryside. A survey 
carried out at Hessett, Suffolk, 
by the Rural Council has re¬ 
vealed that 40 out of the 
village's 89. houses are unfit for 
habitation and beyond repair. 

Hesse tt is an attractive village 
of thatched roofs, where little 
bridges cross grass-grown ditches 
to the front doors. There is a 
fine old church and the villagers 
tell the way of the wind by the 
600-year-old weather vane on its 
tower. 

Wc are rightly proud of our old 
villages and wc should support 
every step to assure that they 
should not be allowed to fall 
into decay and ruin. 

. —++—■ 

The Merry Out-of-Doors 

When the green woods laugh 
with the voice of, joy, 

-And the dimpling* stream ruris 
. laughing by ;* . . ( 

“Whcn.the air docs laugh with bur 
■ merry wit, 

And the green hills laugh with 
the noise of it. 

William Blake 


Lovely Longleat Heip-Yourseif 


First Well-Built House in England 


Shops 



T’he beauties and treasures of one of England’s most 
* magnificent private houses, Longleat in Wiltshire, are to 
be * on view daily all summer to the public. Longleat, the 
property of the Marquis of Bath, is on the Somerset border 
between the market towns of Warminster and Frome. 

To , visit this country palace Christopher Wren’s staircase 
is to be amazed at the splendour 
and beauty in which wealthy 
and cultured people lived in 
times long gone by. Today it is 
like a rich museum. On its walls 
are tapestries, some of which are 
valuable beyond price. Its ceil¬ 
ings are filled with wondrous 
carving and lovely painting. Its 
pictures are in themselves an art 
gallery, including works by 
Raphael, Titian,. Holbein, and 
Reynolds. 

There are marvellous cabinets 
whose loveliness and ingenuity 
of construction fascinate the 
visitor. There are astonishing 
marble mantelpieces supported 
by colossal figures and crowned 
with sculpture. 

Its library is laden with 
treasures, among them a 12th- 
century psalter; the Book of 
Bath, 1428; Caxton’s Historycs of 
Troye, printed about 1475, and 
the four folios of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 

From the great hall, with its 
oak screen and oak ceiling, up 


Musical Library 

gTOKE-ON-TRENT HOW pOSSeSSGS a 

novel musical reference 
library. At the Hanley Museum 
and Art Gallery there, 750 records 
illustrating the art of music and 
its development can be played 
over on an electric gramophone. 

This is the George Baskeyfield 
Testimonial Memorial Library, 
and behind its foundation lies an 
interesting story of tlie study of 
music. Mr Baskeyfield took the 
Oxford University tutorial classes 
in music held at Tunstall in co¬ 
operation with the. Workers’ 
Educational Association. On his 
retirement a testimonial fund 
started by his students Was 
intended to present him with a 
gramophone library, but so wide 
was the response that Mr Baskey¬ 
field asked the Stoke Corporation 
to accept the testimonial for 
public use. 

CONQUERING THE 
' . PUNCTURE 

new invention which 
V promises to prevent the irri¬ 
tating delay when a bicycle tyro 
is punctured was recently demon¬ 
strated in London. The gadget is 
a small pump which is connected 
to the. valve When the .puncture 
occurs. The, flat tyre is theri in¬ 
flated a little,\and. when the 
. cyclist, • remounts the. natural 
deflation of the tyre which', 
follows works a piston which is in 
contact with the inner tube and 
pump and , thus blows up the 
tyre. 


(Wren, himself was a Wiltshire 
man) to the saloon, the drawing 
room, the library where Bishop 
Ken read and wrote, and along 
the noble corridors, Longleat 
has few rivals as a private house 
in the land. 

Declared to be the first well- 
built house in England, Longleat 
was erected in the 16th century 
on the site of an old monastery 
by Sir John Thynne, a direct 
ancestor of the Marquis of Bath. 
The work began in 1568, but was 
not completed for 12 years. 
Queen Elizabeth, hearing of its 
architectural excellence, caused 
Sir John Thynne considerable 
embarrassment by insisting on 
coming to stay in it before it 
was finished! 

Charles II also delighted to 
stay there, but the man we like . 
to remember among all its 
famous guests was the saintly 
Bishop Ken, who gave us. the 
doxology, Praise God from Whom 
all Blessings Flow, and the 
evening hymn, Glory to Thee my 
God this Night.. He was one of 
the Seven Bishops who refused to 
read King James II’s Declaration 
of Indulgence, and, later, refused 
to take the oath to William III. 
Deprived of his bishopric, he 
came to spend his last twenty 
years as pensioner of Lord Wey¬ 
mouth at Longleat, and here he 
died in 1711. 

Successors of the founder of 
Longleat added to its glories, 
and a chain of lakes was made 
in its beautiful grounds by the 
famous 18th-century landscape 
gardener know as ‘'Capability ” 
Brown. 1 


fpiiE .Ministry of Food has 
announced that licences are 
to be granted for 60 shops to 
convert themselves into self- 
service stores. This type of shop 
is already known in this country, 
and is common in America, 
-where it is sometimes called a 
“super-market.” * : . . 

. Tliese are of different types. 
In some a four-wheeled trolley is 
provided for the shopper, with 
two wire-baskets. The loaded 
trolley is then wheeled to the 
desk, the goods transferred to 
the shopper’s own receptacle, and 
payment made. 

At shops using, the Keedoozlc 
system only one sample of each 
product is shown in a glass- 
fronted compartment. A perfor¬ 
ated, record on a piece of paper 
is made by the shopper by press¬ 
ing buttons with numbers corre¬ 
sponding to required articles. At 
the end of the shopper’s selec¬ 
tion another machine calculates 
the total cost of the articles 
indicated on the paper, ’The 
last operation is the insertion of 
the paper into another machine 
which electrically releases the 
required goods, which are 
brought to a'packing counter by 
conveyor belt. 

A PORT OF THEIR 
OWN? 

Torrential, rains, sweeping over 
Portuguese East Africa not 
long ago, swept away stretches of 
railways there, thus severing 
Rhodesia’s link with the port 
of Beira, through which she re¬ 
ceives much of her imports. 

Viaducts were broken down 
and stretches of railway,-in some 
cases 300 yards long, were washed 
away over 33 miles of track. 

As a result, petrol supplies 
could not reach Southern Rho¬ 
desia, and garages were -for¬ 
bidden to supply motorists with 
petrol for their coupons until 
supplies arrived from South 
Africa. Meanwhile, engineers 
worked in heavy rain to restore 
the damaged track. 

The washaway also caused a 
shortage of cement. . The Salis¬ 
bury Master Builders’ Associa¬ 
tion held a meeting and called 
on the Government to provide 
alternative routes for bringing 
in essential supplies such as 
petrol and cement, and even to 
negotiate for a “corridor” route 
to the sea and the building of the 
colony’s own port on the Indian 
Ocean. 



THIS ENGLAND 


The Surrey village of 
Abinger, near Leith Hill 
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Inventing a" 
Word 

J^/Jany of us when stumped for 
a word in our French com¬ 
position try'inventing one. This' 
usually fails to convince the" 
teacher. But accomplished lin¬ 
guists and. travellers often do 
the same, as/one .of them, 
Mr, Frederick Packard, admits in 
an.amusing article in the.Ameri¬ 
can magazine. The Atlantic,. 

Mr Packard has spoken French 
since he -was a child,* but, he 
confesses , he sometimes uses 
words, which he subsequently 
finds : are ■ not in» the . French 
dictionary. Once’ he said to a 
Frenchman: “II est bien obvieux 
que les Francais. 6c outent la 
BBC'! (It is obvious that . 
French - people ■, listen to ,the. 
BBC). The Frenchman looked 
puzzled, but politely made no 
remark. Afterwards, Mr Pack¬ 
ard’s chief told him, “I know you 
talk French like a Frenchman, 
but stop using words that don't 
exist. The word for ‘ obvious ’ is 
' evident * There isn’t any such 
word as ‘ obvieux’ ” . 

■ “To that poor Frenchman,” 
cays Mr Packard, “I had said 
what in English would sound just 
like, ‘ It is absolutely gufllepiffle 
that the French are listening to 
the/BBC/” 

In Cuba, writes Mr Packard, he A 
once asked, in a restaurant, for 
“ boiled staterooms with rice.” He ■ 
wanted' shrimps, for which the ’ 
w r ord is - camarones, and state-. - 
rooms is caviarotes. - 
Sometimes, however, he found 
a makeshift word successful. 
He was in a tram in Germany and 
had cigarettes but no matches. 

“I .managed to remember the 
words for ‘ fire ’ and 4 stick,’ so I 
said to the man. opposite me, 

4 Bitte haben Sie einen Feuer- 
stock? ’ (Please, have you a fire- 
stick?) He looked astounded for 
a moment, but I got a match 
. , . The word is Streichholz 

MORE ROSES 

TPxperts of the National Rose 
Society will this summer 
begin work on a project that will 
last at least three years. They 
are to test the suitability for the. 
average garden of new types of 
roses. ; •. f 

Fifteeh hundred rose trees 
from Britain, the Continent, and 
the USA will be examined by 
the experts at a two-acre test 
bed near St Albans. 


Steps to Sporting Fame 



There are tew foot¬ 
ballers more versatile 
than Billy Wright, 
23-year-old captain of 
England and Wolver¬ 
hampton Wanderers, 
cup-finalists this year. 



Billy joined Wolverhampton 
as a boy. His ability was 
given full scope by playing 
him at inside forward, wing 
half, and full back. He gained 
his first international honour 
at inside left. 


Since 1947 Billy has played 
regularly for England as a 
wing half. He took over 
the captaincy of the inter¬ 
national team when George 
Hardwick, of Middlesbrough, 
dropped out through injury. 


At. the pinnacle of football 
fame, Billy Wright remains 
modest, quiet, and likeable. 
With an eye to the time 
when his football career is 
over, he attends technical 
school to study engineering. 


Easter in the Holy City 


In the Eastern Church observ¬ 
ance of Easter falls some days 
later' than in the Western 
Church . This year it is exactly a 
week later, Easter Day in the 
Eastern Church falling on 
April 24; and a C N corre¬ 
spondent here describes two 
services which will be held in 
Jerusalem this week-end. 

Qn Good Friday in the Russian 
Cathedral in Jerusalem is 
held a very beautiful service 
called the Ceremony of the 
Winding Sheet. In this church 
there are /no seats, and ( thc 
congregation kneel or stand on 
the cold, hard stone. Lights are 
burning before the ikons (Holy 
pictures) and the people carry 
lighted candles; so do the 
bearded, long-haired priests, who 
wear black vestments em¬ 
broidered in silver. ‘ 

At first the winding-sheet lies 
on the altar. Later in the 
service it is brought into the 
middle of the church and laid 
reverently upon the tomb. All 
the time there is an accompani¬ 
ment of sorrowful chanting. 
When the Bishop has finished 
speaking the people begin to 
take up their gifts of flowers, 
and as most of these Russians are 
very poor their offerings are real 
love-gifts. 

After the priests and Bishop 
have gone the people wait quietly 
till they can pass' close to the 
tomb and kiss the image of 


Christ and * the Holy Book. 
Gradually the people begin to 
move away. The lights before the 
ikons have been put out. All is 
quiet and still. 

The stranger present at this 
service may have understood no 
•words, but he must have appreci¬ 
ated the very real faith of these, 
people who thus honour the lay¬ 
ing of Christ in the tomb. 

r JpiiE Holy Fire is a service held 
on Easter Eve in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, 
built by the Emperor Constantine 
in ad 335. Long before the 
service begins at noon the round 
space about the Tomb of Christ 
is a mass of noisy people. Police, 

HOLIDAY CENTRE 
FOR YOUTH 

J£ilmoi!Y Castle, at Lochgilp-' 
head in Argyllshire, will be 
opened in June by the National 
Association of Girls’ Clubs and 
Mixed Clubs as a National Holi¬ 
day Centre for Youth. This is 
one of three such centres which 
have been . made available 
through the generosity of people 
in South Africa. 

Kilmory Castle which stands 
on the site of a fourteenth-cen¬ 
tury church, has 85 acres of 
grounds, and young people will 
be able, to spend a holiday there 
for £2 10s to £3 10s a week. 


The Children’s Newspaper, April 23, 

Wright Back to the 
Regiment 

■TJehtnd the presentation to the 
Suffolk, Regimental Museum 
at Bury . St Edmunds of the 
ancient colours of the old 12th 
Foot (the Suffolk Regiment) lies 
an interesting story. • ■ 

The 12th Foot was raised by 
the Duke of Norfolk at Ipswich 
in 1685, and these colours were 
presented at Gibraltar in 1827 by 
General Sir George Don.. “I am 
confident that whenever ' these 
colours shall be displayed before 
the enemy,” he said, “ the 
Regiment will, by its valiant 
conduct, add to the number of 
glorious ’records with which' they 
are graced.’* 

When the Regiment returned 
to England in 1833 it brought 
back the colours, and after a 
period of duty in England and 
Ireland it took them to Mauri¬ 
tius, where its men were stationed 
for‘about ten years. 

Just a century ago the ancient 
colours were replaced by the 
present \ emblems of the 1st 
Suffolk Regiment. For a time 
they were laid up in the fine old 
church of St Mary-le-Tower at 
Ipswich.- Then General the Hon 
' Robert -Meade, Colonel of the 
12th Foot, offered to take care 
of them at the family residence, 
Ear sham Hall, in the Waveney 
Valley. 

Successive generations of the 
family have been responsible for 
their safe custody. Now Major 
Windham Meade has handed 
them back to the Regiment for 
its museum. 

IS THE BEAVER 
WANTED? 

rjkiE Director of the Tasmanian 
Museum, Dr Pearson, has a., 
problem. He has been asked by 
the State Animals and Birds 
Protection Society- ‘ to decide. 
w h e t h e r. ' it would - be in 
Tasmania’s interest, to cultivate 
the beaver. . An American, Mr 
M. L. Weaver, of Idaho, believes 
that Tasmania' would be an ideal 
country in. which to breed the. 
beaver and start a fur industry. 

In 'early times the beaVer was 
fairly common in Britain, but it 
has not been seen'wild since 
the Middle Ages. Tasmania and 
Britain have many geographical 
and climatic similarities, so 
perhaps - ’ the beaver would 
welcome a home “down under.” 


and sometimes soldiers, have to 
be present to ensure that no 
trouble breaks out. This waiting 
time is spent in singing and 
shouting. * 

Before the ■ service begins the 
door of the tomb is closed and 
sealed. By this time the space 
near the tomb is so crowded that 
it is difficult to move. The little 
galleries in the dome are also 
filled with' excited people. 

At last the 1 great moment 
arrives; The Greek, Patriarch 
breaks the seal , and enters the 
tomb. After a few' seconds a 
lighted torch appears through an 
opening on each side of the tomb. 
' The noise bursts out afresh and 
all the church bells ring out. 
Candles are lighted from the 
torches and the flame passes 
quickly from one to another. 
Tapers are lowered from the 
galleries and lighted by people 
below. In a few moments the 
church seems blazing with light. 
The amazing thing is that no 
one is burnt. To these people the 
Fire is a miracle from Heaven 
and those who believe cannot be 
burnt. ‘ 

Meanwhile, special runners 
have fought their way out of the 
church to take the Holy Fire to 
churches up and down the 
country. Slowly people begin to 
go homewards, reverently carry¬ 
ing their-lighted candles. 

The unique service of the Holy 
Fire is over for another year. 


ROB ROY—Sir Walter Scott’s Romantic Story of an Outlaw, Told in Pictures 



Frank escaped in the darkness and walked away Although glad to recover his father’s property, Frank went with Rob to the hamlet of Aberfoil, Sadly Frank returned, with Mr Jarvie to Glas- 

frorn the river. Later, two riders overtook Frank feared that Diana had married and her where the people gave the escaped outlaw a . gow, where he found his father had arrived, 

him and asked him the way. To his'astonish- companion was her husband. Then Frank met joyful greeting. Mr Jarvie had arrived there, While they talked, Andrew, Frank’s servant, 
ment, one of them was Diana Vernon, with Rob Roy, free again. Rob would not say much too, and he rejoiced at Frank’s recovery of his came in with the news that the rebellion had 
whom he had fallen in love at Osbaldistone about Diana’s mysterious companion, but father’s property. Later, they met Rob’s wife, started and the Highlanders would be in 

Hall. She gave him a small case containing Frank gathered that he was a Jacobite and had Helen,'who had a message and a ring for Frank Glasgow soon. Frank and his father were 

part of Frank’s father’s wealth which Rashleigh compelled Rashleigh to hand over his father’s from Diana; The ring was a farewell token staunch for King George, 1 but Frank thought 

had stolen. Then, without explanation, she papers, after which Rashleigh, in revenge, had for Frank, for the message was:" Let him forget anxiously of , Diana who, with the man he 
rode after the gentleman with her. betrayed the Jacobite rebellion plot.. . me for ever.” - supposed was her husband, was with the rebels. 

What Will Happen to Frank and Diana in This Civil War? /See Next Week's Instalment 
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The Children's Newspoper, April 23, 1949 , 

Bill and JILL, the C N twins, are here again this week 

A new adventure, com¬ 
plete in this issue ... 

Hiding 
Place 

Told by Frank S. Pepper 




w 


that have you two young¬ 
sters lost?” . 

Bill Watson and liis 
twin. sister Jill were on their 
hands and knees searching ■ the 
grass all round the spot where 
they had propped their bicycles, 
against a stile while they had 
a picnic. 

I . A wrinkled old man who had 
just come across the field looked 
down at the twins with shrewd 
amusement as he asked the 
question. 

“My hair slide,” said Jill im¬ 
patiently.* “You see, we were 
just going to start on our way 
back home. I took off the slide 

to comb my hair and now : - 

. “And now you don’t know 
where you put it, and can’t find 
it,”, chuckled the old chap. - 

“Isn’t that just like a girl?” 
snorted Bill disgustedly, “I wish 
you’d be more careful with your 
things, Jill. I’ve looked every¬ 
where. I don’t' know what you’ve 
done 1 with it.” ’ 

The old man gave a chuckle. 
He slowly raised the stick on 
which he leaned, and used it as 
a pointer. His eyes were bright. 

“What’s that I see on the 
saddle of the young lady’s 
bicycle?” he asked quietly. 

The twins both gasped, for 
there, in plain view,'where they 
ought to have had no trouble 
in 'seeing it, was the missing 
slide. Instead of looking in the 
most obvious spot, , they had 
-wasted a long time searching in 
difficult places. 

They both turned red. 

“Thanks very much, ‘ sir,” 


mumbled Bill, “I don’t know 
how we could have missed it.” 

“You young people are all 
alike,” chuckled the old man. 
“Can never • see what’s right 
in front of your noses.” ' 

r JHHE old man began to climb 
the' stile.' His movements 
were somewhat feeble, * and Bill 
jumped forward., 

“Let me help you, sir,” he 
begged. 

“No, no, young man,” answered 
the old chap N with sturdy in¬ 
dependence. “I’ve been climb¬ 
ing this stile ever since I was 
a lad, and I can still manage.” 

He gained the road and stood 
looking at them with a smile on 
his wrinkled face. 

<4 You know what I always say?” 
he asked. “If you want to hide 
anything, put it where everyone 
can see it. People never look 
at what’s right in front of their 
eyes;” 

With a final nod he started 
away up the road with slow, 
frail steps. 

The twins tidied up the spot 
where they had stopped for their 
picnic. Then Bill lifted the two 
bicycles over the stile into the 
road. 

“We’ll have to hurry to be 
home before dark, or Uncle Dick 
will worry about us,” Jill said. 

There was a steep hill in front 
of them. Ahead, the old man was 
toiling up slowly, ( 

They were overtaking * him 
when they saw him pause and 
reach out with one hand to prop 
himself , against a tree trunk. 


“I believe he’s ill,” said Bill 
sharply. 

“We’d better stop,” Jill insisted. 

jhiEY both jumped off their 
bicycles and rah towards the 
old man. His face looked very 
white and drawn, and he was 
trembling. 

“Are you all right, sir?” asked 
Bill anxiously as the twins sup¬ 
ported him on either side. 

The old man muttered some¬ 
thing they could not understand. 
His muscles relaxed and they, 
lowered him gently, until he was" 
sitting on the grassy bank.’ , 

A car pulled up alongside them. 
A man stepped out briskly.' 

“I’m the village doctor,” he 
said. “That’s old Mr Gunter. He 
always walks across'the fields to 
visit his grandson on Saturday 
evenings. I’ve .told him before 
thfit .this hill is too steep for 
him at his time of life, but he’s 
too stubborn to listen.” 

“Is he very bad, sir?” asked 
Bill anxiously, 

“I don’t..think so. But we must 
get him away from here.> That's 
his : grandson’s cottage, just 
across there. I’d be glad if one 
of you'would run for help.” 

Jill sped away and soon re¬ 
turned with a sturdy young 
man. 

“Ah, Robert, your, grand¬ 
father has overtaxed his strength 
on this hill once too often,” said 
the doctor. “Lend a hand.” 

Between them they carried old 
Mr Gunter to the cottage, where 
he was put comfortably to bed. 

The twins felt that they 
couldn’t leave until they knew 
that everything was all right. 
They waited with Robert in the 
cottage parlour until the doctor 
came out of the bedroom. 

“Has Granfer come to any 
harm?” asked Robert anxiously. 

“He’ll be all right if lie has a 
good rest,” said the doctor. “But 
he can’t settle. There’s some¬ 
thing worrying him. I can’t 
quite make it out. He’s rambling 
a little—something to do with a 
cheque.” 




enter this competition,’which will be 
judged in two age classes—those under 
ii. and the iis and over. The prizes 
will be allotted, proportionately in the 
two groups. 

How to Send In 

you have been taking part in the 
competition you should now have answers 
to all the twenty-six A-B-Cs (or as many 
as you have been able to find). No 
pictures are to be sent. Simply list your 
answers A to Z in ink on a-single sheet 
of paper, and affix to it the completed 
coupon printed here. Don’t forget that 
this coupon must be signed by a parent 
or guardian certifying that the entry is 
your own unaided work. . The closing date 
is THURSDAY, May 5, 1949- 

No allowance can be made for entries 
received after that date, whether lost, 
delayed in the post or otherwise, or for ’ 
mutilated entries. No correspondence. 

Post your Entry to: A-B-Cs, Children’s 
Newspaper, Room 171, The Fleetway House, 
London, EC4 (Comp). 

There is NO entry fee in this competition, . 
and no entry form, but each attempt must 
have a coupon, as here, pinned or pasted to it. 
Each reader may send one attempt only. 

The Editor’s decision will be final and 
legally binding in all matters to do with 
this competition. Children o£ C N em¬ 
ployees must not compete. 

(We regret that the competition must be 
limited to readers living in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, and the Channel Islands.) 
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In the Junior Academy 

Fifteen-year-old Eileen Glancy, of Edinburgh, was awarded the 
Silver Star Certificate for her painting On The Quay, shown 
at the Royal Drawing Society's exhibition of children's works, 
described in last week’s C N. 
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LAST WEEK of A-B-C s Competition 

Send ,Your Entry Now —Closing Date May 5 

HERB is the,fourth'-and final set of pictures in our A-B-Cs competition. If you arc entering, name the object illustrated 
by each little picture below, ,then get out your previous answers, complete yopr entry and send it in without delay. 
Remember that each answer is one word only, and of course starts with the [given letter of the alphabet each time. 
Thus, X fcfr Xylophone. You may use books or pictures to help you, but in apy case you must find tlie ansivers yourself. 

The Five Bicycles and the other prizes will be awarded in order of merit for the entries which are correct or most nearly 
so. Handwriting or printing, as well as age, will be taken into account to decide ties for any of the prizes. 

All readers of C N under 17 can A R n Set 4- 


THE PRIZES: 5 Splendid Bicycles: 5 Cricket Bats or Tennis Rackets: 50 Surprise Prizes 


“That’ll be for the pigs he sold 
this morning,” said Robert. “As 
it’s Saturday he won’t have been 
able to pay it into the bank yet. 
He’s always a bit nervous about 
keeping such things.” 

“You’ll have to set his mind 
at rest,” insisted the doctor. “Let 
him see this cheque and satisfy 
him .that it is safe. Then he’ll 
settle down,” 

“Perhaps it’s in his pocket,” 
suggested Bill. r .• 

“You don’t know Granfer,” re¬ 
torted ; Robert. “He’s got some 
queer ideas that way. He’s never 
carried anything valuable in his 
pockets since the time years 
ago when he lost a five-pound 
note at the Horse Fair. No. He’ll; 
have left it in his cottage. Ten 
to one he’s hidden it carefully, 
too. Living all alone as he does, 
he’s afraid of being robbed.” 

“You’d better find it and bring 
it up here,” urged the doctor. 
“Be as quick as you can. This 
worry is sending his temperature 
up. and that isn’t good.” 

“I’ll, probably have to turn the 
place upside down before I find 
it,” Robert confessed. “Granfer 
hides things in the queerest 
places.” 

“Can’t you ask him where he 
put it?” asked Bill. 

“I’m afraid his thoughts are too 1 
confused just now,” said the 
doctor. “Off with you, Robert. 
Be as quick as you can.” 

“May we come, too?” asked Bill. 
“We might be able to help.” 

Robert accepted the offer grate¬ 
fully. 1 

"yy iIEN they reached the cot¬ 
tage they found that the door 
was unlocked. 

They ■ entered the neat' little 
two-roomed house and began to 
search. ; . . ' 

They chose the most obvious 
places' first. Robert examined 
the drawers 1 of a little writing- 
desk, while Jill went through the , 
contents of a letter-rack and Bill 
searched among a pile of books. 

• “Doesn’t seem to be here/' 
Robert declared. 

“Try that wastepaper basket,” 

’ suggested Bill, 

“Look inside the clock,” urged 
Jill. “That’s a favourite hiding- 
place.” ^ 

Again they drew blanks. They 
looked behind the pictures; they 
looked under the mats; they ex¬ 
plored beneath the cushions; they 
turned everything upside down. 

“It certainly isn’t here,” Robert 
said wearily, “Let’s try the bed¬ 
room.” 


They looked in cupboards; they 
^examined the bed; they, felt 
under the pillows; they 'turned 
the mattress.' - ' 

,“It’s hopeless,” declared Robert. 
“There isn’t a place we haven’t 
looked.” 

“We must have a good think,” 
insisted Bill. “There must be 
some places we’ve missed.” . 

“The old gentleman certainly 
made a thorough job of it,” 
admitted Jill. “He’s beaten all 
three of us, so far.” ... 

J^hey heard a car stop outside. 

It was the doctor. 

“Haven’t you found‘that cheque 
yet, Robert?” he asked im¬ 
patiently. “I’ve left. your wife 
with the old chap but he’s getting 
terribly restless. Do hurry!” 

“We can’t find it,” Robert cried 
wildly. “We’ve- searched every¬ 
where. There isn’t a place where 
we haven’t looked. What am I 
going to do? If I go back without 
it what shall I say? Perhaps it 
really has been stolen!” 

“If only he- were well enough to 
tell us what he did with it,” said . 
Jill. 

-Bill suddenly had an idea. ' *. 

“Wait a minute!” he said. 
“What time of the. day does the 
milkman come?” 

“Why, in the morning,” said 
Robert. 

“Then why would .lie leave a 
message for the milkman in the 
afternoon? I saw the note pinned 
to the door as we came in,” said 
Bill triumphantly. “I think I’ve 
got it. I know .where he put 
the cheque,” 

■ He went to the front door and 
unpinned the-piece of paper with 
its pencilled message. . 

Then lie turned it round. 

“The cheque!”- cried Robert. 
“It .was there all the time. But - 
how did you guess-—” 

*•' “Mr Gunter himself told us,”, 
chuckled Bill. “Remember, Jill? 
He said that the best way to 
hide something was to put it 
where everyone could see it, be¬ 
cause. people never notice what 
is right in front of their eyes!”. 

“Well, this is a relief,” declared 
Robert. “Now you must come 
back with me and have some 
supper.” 

“We’d like to, but we have to 
be getting home,” Bill told him. 
“We’ll come to see you again 
another day, though, and by then 
f we hope Mr Gunter wilTbe quite 
better.”. 

Another Hill ami Jill si ay ff next 

ivccli. Order your copy no tv. 
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FREE 


- We will send yon ABSOLUTELY FREE two lovely New 
Issues from Togo and from Belgium, for you to add to your 
own collection. 

The first stamp (as illustrated here) comes from the 

S mm**m* tropical French West African colony of TOGO and shows 
natives pounding meal in an enormous howl. The other 
Free stamp has just been issued by BELGIUM for the’ 
Belgian Antarctic Expedition, and . shows an Antarctic 
Explorer. .... 

Both fine new stamps will bo sent to^you Absolutely Free, 
together with our Windsor Approvals. No obligation to 
purchase ' from Approvals, You must, however, send 3 d. stamps*, for our 
postage to you of our Approvals and this marvellous free gift. Send NOW. .. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. C N), Uekiichl, Sussex 



FREE! 

Packet of 
Large Silver 
Wedding 
Stamps (No 
G.B.) only to 
those asking to 
see our famous 
Approvals and 
i enclosing 3d. 
4 stamp. 

FRANCIS 
CURTIS Ltd. 

(DEPT. C.N.) 
London, N.W.l. 


MORE STAMP BARGAINS 

AUSTRALIA 1945 Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester complete set of three... only 1/8 
BRITISH GUIANA George .VI lc to 36c 

fine used set of six . ... ... only 4/- 

BUITISH GUIANA 1946 Peace issue. 

Complete used set of twol .only 9d 

BRITISH HONDURAS 1937 Coronation. 
Complete mint set,.... • ... ... only 1/7 

SOUTH GEORGIA 1944 id. to 3d. mint 

Set of four... .. ... ... ...only 1/10 

Cash with order. Postage extra . 

The above are only a few of the many 
specially selected bargains in our new 16-pp. 
Price List of Special OtferS at Bargain Prices. 
When ordering please ask for this list and 
also for a selection of our World Famous 
Approval Sheets. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN (Dept. 514), 
South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 

■ Established 1880 


Packet of 75 different stamps for 2£d. postage 
KNOW THE WORLD 
THROUGH STAMPS 

The peoples, their lives, histories, problems, 
traditions, art,homes, ipifTn A Itt/Plf&C* 
religions,politics.loves Vk R || W| 
and fears; all show in L/ Jl XVilHH kJ 
Selection gladly sent for inspection. 

DATEQ 10 PARKSTONE AVENUE, 
1 ihO WEST FARK, LEEDS, 6 . 

\ STAMP COLLECTORS t l 

Z A WATERMARK DETECTOR \ 
5 and PERFORATION GAUGE ; 

5 will be sent FREE to all sending for- “ 
S my famous Approvals. Send 3d. • 

« stamp for postage. ; 

• A. ROBERTS, I 

2 13 Thistledene/Eas! Molesey, Surrey 2 



Make your own Perfect Scale Model 
of Western Stage Coach with 4 Horses and 
Pony Express Rider ; a cut-out in full colour 
contained in “ PRAIRIE MAIL,” an ex- 
ciling story of Wild West. Send 2/- P.O, to: 

DESIGNADS (Q), 

51 Old Hall Street '' Liverpool 3. 


More Bargain 
Offers of 

SlfiUULIN© 

JACKETS 


25 cliff. 

ARGENTINE 

. 

]/- 

25 diff. 

CHILE 

- , 

1 /• 

50 diff. 

DENMARK 


1/- 

15 diff. 

DOMINICA - 


. I/- 

25 diff. 

FRANCE - 

. . 


25 diff. GREECE - 

- 

!/• 

25 diff. 

HOLLAND - 

. 

V- 

25 diff. 

HUNGARY - 

. 

1 /- 

20 diff. JAPAN 

- 

1/- 

10 diff. -MANCHUKUO 

. 

1/- 

25 diff. 

MEXICO - 

.. 

I/- 

25 diff. 

NORWAY - 

- . 

1/- 

25 diff. 

ROUMANIA 

. 

1/. 

20 diff. 

RUSSIA 

- 

1 /* 

60 diff. 

WORLD . 

- 

if* 


Or 3 for 2/6; 6 for 5/- J the com¬ 
plete 15 packets (400 stamps) for 12 /- 

A. free packet of 15 Australia sent 
to all keen collectors, requesting pur 
noted new style Approvals and en¬ 
closing 3 d. to cover postagel 

E. M. KElMCNHSS & Co., 
Weston Chambers, Weston Road, 
SOUTHEND, Essex 


FREE N:Z. 


STAMP? 


If you request Approvals and pnclose fejd. 
stamp I send FREE ten Rtamps from 
NEW ZEALAND, land of the clmrming 
Maori folk and famous for Its hot springs. 
Write today to; 

K. V. FANT0ZZI (Section CN), 

Hillside, Whitcgate, Norlhwich, Cheshire. 


CATALOGUED £10,000 

Two of .the rarest stamps in tho world are 
the celebrated V l*ost Office" Mauritius. 
Only 26 copies are known, catalogued unused 
at £5,000 each. Mauritius lias recently issued 
a set on their hundredth anniversary on which, 
these famous stamps arc actually shown. I 
will send two fino large unused stamps from 
this set freo to all applicants for approvals 
enclosing 2^cl. postage, 

R.D. HARRISON, R0YD0N, WARE 



LEARN [MORSE 

with this 
genuine 

AIR 

MINISTRY 
BUZZER SET 

Not a toy but a precision built buzzer set 
used for practice by Service radio operators. 
Well balanced Key fitment for battery* 
buzzer note is variable from high to low 
tones. This special offer is made to 
readers'of C N at ‘ the low cost’of 4/M. 

Post Free (U.K, only.) 

Battery 2/- extra, postage 6d. (Post free 
if ordered with buzzer.) 

RYNESS ELECTRICAL CO.LTD., 

178. STAMFORD HILL. LONDON, N.I6 



CR iAT SAIL OFFER 

warm 

fo 

CAR«. PACK Vt XcItO 
A Ridge Tent with walls, 1939 prices. 
Guar, thoroughly proofed. Brand-new. 
5 ft. 6 In, along ridge, 7 ft. 3 in. along wall, 
4 it. 6 in. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 12 in. high 
wall. ‘Packed in valise.. Complete all 
accessories, £212s. 6(1. Carr, and pack., 1 / 6 , 

^^BRITISI 

.navAlA* 

Weecopic OimFufh 



r.ycmMPMm* 

av PARATR00P 

maims 

7-oz. Crystal-clear. Ideal holiday/sport¬ 
ing events, 40/6. W.D. . Model Full 
Size, £310s. Very special 6 -lens Achromatic 
Model, £5 19s. Gd. Both complete Case, 
Leather Slings. AH post, T/-. Binoculars. & 
Telescopes Hire Purohase,cari be arranged. 

Naval telescopes, powerful day and night 
lenses, modem micrometer automatic 
range focus apparatus. Splendid object 
lens. Approx. 15 in. in length,Pick out 
objects with clarity and precision at many 
miles range. 35/- only. Post and pack,, 1 / 6 , 

MAROUEES, CAMPING EQUIPMENT, Send for Bumper List. 
EX-ARMy DELL TENTS COMPLETE. JG5 15 * Carr. Paid, 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN), 
196-20D Colrtharbour Lane Loughborough Junction, London, SE-5. 


Bravest of 
the Brave 

Carnegie Heroes 

rpuE golden ■ deeds of • several 
. • young people are recorded in 
the Annual , Report of the: 
Carnegie Hero Fund Trust. This 
Trust was created by the famous 
millionaire Scotsman, Andrew 
Carnegie, to provide help for 
people who suffered loss through' 
deeds of life-saving. 

A few of, the brave youngsters! 
lost their lives in their rescue 
'attempts. One of these .was 
13-year-old , Stanley Shearer . 
Robertson, who went to the 
rescue of another boy of 13 last , 
summer, in . the River Dee at 
Aberdeen. The other boy, learn¬ 
ing to swim with an inflated 
rubber tube round his waist, was 
carried away by a current arid 
called for help. Without . a 
thought for the dangers of the 
current, Stanley, who was also 
bathing, swam towards him. But 
the other lad, in a.panic, struck 
out and hit Stanley's face. The. 
rescuer sank and did not re¬ 
appear. The other boy was also 
drowned. Stanley's parents were 
awarded a Memorial Certificate 
to commemorate his courage, 
and were also given £50/ 

The Runaway 

Another .13-year-old-boy* Eric 
Edward * Cooper of Sparkbrook,. 
Birmingham, was injured, while 
making a gallant attempt to stop 
a runaway. horse. The horse 
suddenly bolted while the driver 
was delivering bottles of milk. 
Eric dashed out into the road 
and tried to grab the reins at the 
animal’s head. But the horse 
was galloping too fast and he 
missed them. He managed, how¬ 
ever, to jump on the step.of the. 
dray, but before he could gather 
the reins, the dray collided with 
a car and overturned, pinning' 
Eric beneath it. Eric was 
awarded an Honorary Certificate. 

There are girls on this roll, of 
honour too, and one, Lyn Valerie 
Habens, aged eleven, of Brighton, 
gave her life for her younger- 
sister. Lyn was bathing with 
her sister and other children last 
summer at Selsey, Sussex, when 
the younger girl went out of her 
depth. Lyn went to her assis¬ 
tance and after a struggle got 
her to shallow water, but' then 
she herself disappeared and was 
drowned. 

For a Fellow-Worker 

There are many other inspir¬ 
ing stories, of young and grown¬ 
up heroes, and in such a noble 
record it is hard to choose the 
bravest and most self-forgetting 
men and women; but surely one 
of the most impressive stories is 
that of William Henry Tipton of 
Old Hill, Staffordshire, .who, last 
year, nearly lost his life while 
trying to save a fellow-worker,. 

Both men were pulling a chain 
through a vat to clean' it, when 
one slipped and fell through the 
guard rails into the boiling water. 
Mr Tipton thrust his hands into 
the water and grasped - the 
other's wrists but lost his grip.. 
He made two more attempts' 
while the boiling water scalded 
him, and was on the point of 
falling in himself when work¬ 
mates arrived and pulled him 
back. Though - terribly scalded 
he insisted on stopping to help 
the others get out the first victim 
who, unhappily, died. 

These courageous people have 
lived up to Andrew Carnegie’s 
own words: “. , . the highest 
worship of God ; is service to 
man." 


Sir Peter Goes 
Home 

HONOUR FOR NZ- 
SCIENTIST 

\ world-famous New Zealander 
has been revisiting his home¬ 
land af ter an absence of 15 years. 
Sir Peter Buck, perhaps the 
greatest living authority on the 
peoples of the Pacific, has 1 been 
to Government House in Welling- 1 
ton to receive from the Governor- 
General the insignia of the 
knighthood conferred on him by 
the King in recognition of his 
lifetime of work for science. 

Sir Peter Buck is proud of the 
fact,, that his father was . an 
Irishman,and his mother was a. 
Maori. He understands the view¬ 
points of the white and the 
brown peoples, and he became a 
member of the New Zealand 
Parliament, representing the 
Maori people. In the First World 
War he was an officer in the 
Maori Battalion of the New Zea¬ 
land Division in France. 

From his mother’s people 
young Peter Buck learned the 
traditions of the Polynesians, the 
race of brown-skinned sea-rovers 
who made daring voyages from 
island to island throughout the. 
length and breadth of the Pacific 
Ocean long before Christopher 
Columbus crossed the Atlantic. 

Eventually Peter Buck became 
famous outside New Zealand as a 
learned student. of the customs 
of the ancient peoples; and the 
time came when he removed to 
Honolulu to join the staff of an 
American museum that needed 
just such a scientist to carry out 
research work among the islands 
of the Pacific. 

One of Sir Peter. Buck’s books 
has the interesting title of 
Vikings of the Sunrise. In this 
he compares the mariners of the 
Pacific in their large sailing 
canoes with the Vikings of 
Northern Europe who sailed to 
Greenland, North America, and 
the Mediterranean. . 

Henry Fawcett School 

T HE first London school to be 
opened after major repairs 
of war damage' carried out by 
architects -in private practice, 
bears an honoured name. It is 
the Henry Fawcett School in 
Clayton Street, Kennington. 

Henry Fawcett, 1833-1884, 
triumphed over the handicap of 
blindness. He studied political 
economy and became a professor 
at Cambridge University. He 
later became a Member of Par¬ 
liament and was’appointed Post¬ 
master-General under Gladstone 
in 1880 and, ably helped by his 
wife, the famous advocate of 
Women’s Suffrage, held the office 
until his death. 

BARREL OF 
KINDNESS 

J^owftSTOFT Town Council have 
been happy to meet an un¬ 
usual request received the other 
day by the publicity officer. Made 
by a resident of Manor Park, 
London, it was for a small barrel 
of sea water. 

The letter ran: “Do you think 
you can supply me with a.small 
barrel of sea water for my grand¬ 
child? He is undergoing having 
his feet turned straight, so I 
thought sea water would do him 
a lot of good to strengthen his 
legs and feet." . , 

The Council have sent a barrel 
free, with compliments and best 
wishes for the speedy recovery 
of the child. 
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HORNER’S 




URS 


ASSORTMENT OF TOFFEES 


. known and 
appreciated 
* throughout 
the World 




AMAZING OFFER— 
| SPORTS 
BINOCULARS 

Perfect for use at all 
Sports Meetinu8—• 
' ONLY Theatres—Train ' Spotting—Bird 
uni.1 Watching, e c. Improves your 
_ _ . powers of perception. Magnifies 
1 7 / C by approximately 21 times. Fully 
I f w adjustable sighting mechanism, 
giving perfect lens control. These 
are not toys but genuine binoculars. 

Do nof miss <Ais opportunity of owning your oion 
Sports Glasses—send noto cheque or postal order 
for 17/6, plus 1 /- postage and packing to: 

RIDDALLS SPORTS & GAMES 

(Dept, C.N.3), 49 CAMBERWELL CHURCH 
STREET, LONDON, S.E.S and Branches. 


POCKET High Power 

TELESCOPES 

Powerful Lenses. High Magnification, 1 
See Miles. Brings it Close. Specif)- 
cation: 8 Ins. open, 4|:Ins. closed. 
Object Lens 34 mm. For Aero, Field 
or Marine use. A fine Range Instru¬ 
ment with two focussing adjustments; 

Guarantee enclosed. ONLY 
SEND CHEQUE OR Jg[ m 


POSTAL ORDER TO 


Post 
Pai j ; 


- HAZEX SIGNALLING DEPT. 

28, ST. ANTHONY'S PLACE, BLACKPOOL 


Build Your Own 

CRYSTAL SET 

Kits of parts 15/-. • Endless entertain- ■ 
ment and no further expense. Super- ! 
sensitive Headphones, 15/-. 

W. J. BUCKLE (Dent, c.n.) 

77, Horringer Road, Bury St, Edmunds. 


Eastbourne Summer Holiday 
Centro 

tor YOUNG PERSONS, ages 8-15 

Under expert supervision and official, 
approval. Facing sea, excellent country 
within easy reach. Daily programmes, 
picnics, outings, etc. Good food, 
moderate charges. Write: 

C. Propper, 94 Kingsley Way, London, N.2 


FRENCH COLONIAL 
PACKET FREE 

Containing 10* Beautiful, Large, 
Mint Pictorials. All are 1947 
10 cent values, very attractive 
and all different designs, from 10 
different colonies and are now- 



OBSOLETE. No more will ever 
be issued. You will be delighted 
with this packet: we definitely 
guarantee complete satisfaction. 
Obtain your packet now. 

WRITE TO-DAY I DON’T 
DELAYS! Absolutely Free to 
all Approval applicants. (Enclose 
21d. for postage.) 

D. J. HANSON (Dept.CN.32) 
Eastrington, Goole, Yorks. 
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A Series of Six Lectures 
by graduate lecturers on ■ 

W 0 0 L 


AND ITS PLACE 
IN THE WORLD 

(i illustrated with film strips ) 
available on request and 
without charge 


The absorbing story of WOOL 
tan be told in a series of six 
lectures, under the titles given 
below, The International Wool 
Secretariat, through its Direc¬ 
tor of Education, P. A. Wells, 
M.A., M.SG., A.lNST.r., will ar¬ 
range to send lecturers , to 
address schools on any or all of 
these subjects, entirely without 
charge, but requests that as 
much notice as possible is given 
to enable all arrangements to 
. be made. 

1 Growing Wool — from pasture to 
1 port. 

O The Supply and Marketing of 

* Wool. 

o Wool Cloth Manufacture — from 

* sheepbuck to finished fabric. 

4 The Scientific Story of Wool, 

5 History of the Wool Trade. 

, () Hifcldry of Wool Textile Processes. 


Please write to 

The Director of Education, * 

International Wool Secretariat, . 
\ Dor land House, Regent St., S.W.i. 

e6 



POSTPAID 

Range octaves, tested. Made*in almost 
unbreakable plastic, very attractive 
colours. MORE THAN ,A TOY—this is 
a musical instrument. 


CLOCKWORK TRAIN SETS 


VAU»e FOR 





Comprising Engine 
With powerful mechanism 
Tender, Carriage and cir 
cular rail set—gauge ijl in, 

DE LUXE MODEL with brake, 

2 extra carriages, station,. , 
tunnel* and signal. Price 41/6. 

CHERUB TOYS LTD. (Dept. 132), 
35 Hillside, London, N.W.10. 



Dire Needs of 
Asia’s Schools 

JTrom books, to buy dings, Asia's 
educational systems have 
suffered tragic * losses from war- 
devastation, arid Unesco have 
brought out another Book of 
Needs dealing with this problem. 
The countries - whose school 
needs are described are Burma, 
China,- India, Malaya, North 
Borneo,' the Philippines, and 
Sarawak. 

Education services are less 
highly developed in Asia than in 
Europe, so that the loss of even 
a small library or laboratory 
affects a much wider area. 

A Unesco investigator suggests 
that plants for making instru¬ 
ments, paper, and for printing 
should be set up in some con¬ 
venient centre in Asia to meet 
the Continent’s needs. 

The people of Asiatic countries 
are doing ,all’ they can to help 
themselves, but are still in grave 
need of support from abroad. 

Forest Encounter 

]y£ns Miller, a visitor from 
Britain to ; Southern Rho¬ 
desia, has had a remarkable ex¬ 
perience. . 

One morning she set out in 
her car on a sight-seeing trip to 
the forest reserve at Melsetter. 
Then she stopped near Silver 
Streams, in the 1 centre of some 
wattle groves to enjoy her lunch, 

A “Great Dane ” then came 
ambling up and squatted a* few 
paces away to watch Mrs Miller 
eat her meal. After a time Mrs 
Miller took out her camera and 
photographed the animal. Some 
time later she told some’friends 
of her trip to Silver Streams and 
showed them the snaps she had 
taken/ 

'.Her friends gasped. The “Great 
Dane” was a lioness! * ' 


Our Terrestrial 
Ball 

'Phe familiar>globe of the world. 

has a more ancient history? 
than is dften supposed. Actually, 
terrestrial and celestial globes 
have been used since before 200 
'is c as aids in theteaching of 
geography and astronomy. Ex¬ 
plorers such, as Captain Cook 
had globes on board to assist in, 
the navigation of uncharted 1 
waters. ■ 1 . '• 

Now a list of gh the early 
• globes preserved in Europe is 
being drawn up by Dr R. 
Haardt of Vienna, with the 
assistance of the Bibliographical 
Committee of the International 
Union for the History of Science. 
In this country a list Is being 
prepared of globes in the British 
Museum, the Science Museum, 
and ' the National Maritime 
Museum, and at the Royal 
Geographical Society, Later on, 

. those in University Museums and 
Libraries will be listed. 

It is believed that a large 
number of early globes are pre¬ 
served in provincial museums and 
institutions, as well as in private 
homes, and information concern¬ 
ing any of these would be wel¬ 
comed at the Map Room, British 
Museum, London/ W C 1. 

PRAIRIE MISSION 

]yj[ANY regions of Canada are so 
remote, and the homesteads 
so scattered, that clergymen are 
not able .to visit them regularly. 
To remedy this, the Anglican 
Caravan of Canada has thirty 
caravans trailed by motor-cars 
'and manned by a trained staff. 
They visit lonely people on the 
prairie and help to ■ organise' 
church work. 

.‘Miss Daphne Holdsworth, club 
leader from Manchester YWCA, 
has recently been appointed for 
an 18-month tour in this work 
and expects to sail in May. . 


LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Mr Portly’s Little Song 


]SJ" ow the evenings were 
lighter Mr Portly stayed 
out much longer, so he got to 
know three cats called Tiger, 
Ginger, and; Chokko, who slept 
in their homes all day and 
came out only in the evening. 

Mr Portly wanted to know 
why; but they would not tell 
him. 'And'as Tinkle was away 
he could not ask him. So he 
tried watching the three to 
find out for 


himself. But 
a 1 ways he 
had. to go 
home to sup¬ 
per before he 
found out. 

Then one 
evening, be¬ 
cause he had 
had so much 
tea and did 
'not want any 
supper, he 
h i d in the 
next-door bi- 
cycle shed 

when Mum- _ 

mie called; 

and later, when the Moon 
came up, he went off searching 
for the others.• * : 

He found them sitting on 
the walls of the, end garden 
gazing silently up at the Moon. * t 

“Well! If that’s all they : 
come to do,” he said dis¬ 
gustedly, “I’m going home. I’ll : 
be just in time to'get in.”;'• ” ; 

But at that very moment' 



Tiger began to sing a song 
to the Moon. “Miaowowow! 
Meeeeiaow! ” he wailed. Then 
“Miaowowow! Meeeeiaow! ” 
wailed Chokko and Ginger 
too,- till all the gardens 
echoed with the noise. 

‘‘So that’s it! What fun!” 
cried Mr Portly, his whiskers 
bristling with excitement. And 
he-joined in also. 

But unfortunately Mr Portly 
did not know 
the rule s. 
And when a 
window was ' 
flung open 
behind them, 
he did not 
stop singing 
and run away 
as the others 
did, but went 
on louder 
than ever. So 
he got a big 
thump on the 
back from 
whatever 
, it was the 
angry house¬ 
holder threw out of • the 
window to scare them away. 

/“Well! I think singing to 
the Moon’s a silly idea! ” said 
Mr Portly as he dashed for 
home, 

And he'' thought so even 
more when he had to mew for 
ages on the windowsill in the 
cold before Daddie woke up 
and let him in. 


When you’ve a choice 
Ihcre’s a reason for choosing... 


1 1 


Next time you. want custard ,, 
powder ask for' Brown & 
Poison. If, by a stroke of luck, 
you get it, jump ‘for joy! 
Here’s the reason: cornflour 
, ;is the principal ingredient in 
custard powders, and Brown 
& Poison ( have been' making 
' the world’s finest corn¬ 
flour for more than ioo fff 

years. It’s this * fine; IJ,/ 

/cornflour that makes ^ 

'Brown & Poison 
Custard so. smboth, 
rich and satisfying. 



Still not enough to go 
round, though were 
making all we can. 


Brown & Poison 


BY APPOINTMENT CORNFLOUR 


MANUFACTURERS TO Jl.M. THE KINO 


The World’s 

Most Economical 

Home Cinema 



Numerous 

COLOUR.Films 3/6 each 

For MOTION ami STILL PICTURES 

Fairy Tale Cartoons; Adventure and 
Comic Films; Instructional Films on 
* Sport, Nature and Science 

Ask your MiniCinc dealer or- write: 

MARTIN LUCAS LTD.. HOLUNWOGD. LANCS. 

“WILD LIFE” 

The Leading Nature Magazine 

THE SPRING NUMBER 

will be wanted by every schoolboy 
for the exclusive pictures of Bri tish 
Birds, their Nests and Eggs, 
Every child will want 
to read about llic new 
Young Naturalists’ Club, 

Send at once 1/1 (postal order). 

WILD LIFE PUBLICATIONS 

58 Maddox Slreel, London, W.I.* 

BBSgffgg 

* FOIL BOOK-.S * - 
Sew and secondhand Books . 


BOYS! ELECTRIC MOTOR 
OUTFIT 

2'U 



Post 3 d. 
Work* from 
Torch Buttery 

This' outfit com¬ 
prises ALL necessary parts 
and base ready /or simple assembly by any ' 
boy to make this working Electric Motor 
exactly as illustrated. Apart from its 
novelty, this has very considerable techni¬ 
cal and constructive value. More can be 
learnt from it regarding Electric Motors 
than by ; reading volumes. A most in¬ 
structive and entertaining toy tor boys— 
complete with diagrams’and easy instruc¬ 
tions. Send P.O. 3/2. Direct only from : 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. ECN), 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 . 


HOW DOES 


w does • v 

ri 



CLOCKWORK—HO FUEL—NO BATTERY 

This new , Ray-powered . Motor-Car is a 
most .amazing novelty toy. Car is pro-, 
pelled by the unseen harmless rays emitted 
fromithe Ray-Cohtrol Stick. To see the’ 
car going; in this . way will astonish and 
mystify your friends. A'most fascinating 
toy, in box with directions'. Send NOW 
P.O. or stamps 3/9 to :• 

Wm. PENN,;LTD. (Dept. CNB), 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 


EX-COMMANDO-& R.A.E 

FISHING OUTFIT 

rSl 

Ex-Govt. Stock at fraction 
of production cost, comprises : 

Lino Winder with 6 o ft. extra 
strong flax Running ; Line, 

Sliding Float, 3 Lead Sinkers, 

2 Gut Casts, 4 Gut Hooks, 
Preserved Bait, Fly, Spinning 
Spoon, 3 -hook Eel . Tackle, 
including one tackle ready 
, for use, Spring Rod End Ring 
to attach to any bough or 5 9 
rod. With easy directions to PotL3<i 
assemble, cast, bait, etc. 1 
Send 4/- P.O. to : j 
| Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CNA), 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 


A TENNIS RACQUET 



YOURS 

FOR 

32'6 


Complete 
with Press 

38/- 


JUNIOR 
11 or .12 oz. 
SENIOR , 

I2L 13, 131 oz. 

ORDERS MUST 


TO BE PROUD OF 


Strongly\m ade—l.a m i n a t e d frame 
throughout—gut that will .stand the play 
of the strongest—a leather grip—beauti- 
' fully finished— perfectly*-balanced.- As 
supplied to school authorities throughout 
the country. 

We are so confident of the performance 
of this racquet that we guarantee to 
refund your money, within seven days of 
receipt if you are not entirely satisfied,,. 

SEND 32/6, plus 2/- postage and pack- 
- ing, and state weight required. 

BE TAKEN IN STRICT ROTATION, 


Schoo/ Authorities please send for sample. 


RIDDALLS SPORTS and GAMES 


49 CAMBERWELL 


(Dept. CNA), 

CHURCH STREET, LONDON, S.E.5 

and branches. 
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The-Bran Tub ' Hoots For Jack© and Chimp 
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INTERESTING V 

Qld Oiles Jdid not trust his 
money, to the safe keeping 
of a bank but'.kept'it hidden in , 
odd corners of the house. 

“You should not 1 do that,” 
advised a friend. “You lose the 
interest, you know.” 

“Oil, no, I don’t!” said old 
Giles with a knowing look. “I 
puts away a little extra for that.” 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Tho Cuckoo-Flower, or Lady’s Smock 

r J[hrE appearance of the Cuckoo- 
H flower^ Lady’s . Smock, or • 
Milk-maid, to quote but three of 
the flower’s many names, coin¬ 
cides with. 

. that feather¬ 
ed harbinger 
: of spring the' 

■. Cuckoo. 

- 1 T h ‘e s e 
pretty helio¬ 
trope - tinted 
flowers flour¬ 
ish whej Oi 
fields, tend to 
be-marsh y. 
The four pale ; - 
mauve petals 
surround six 'bright yellow 
• staipens.. The leaves on/, the 
stem are of the type known .as 
pin ate/ They are small and 
dainty, but at the base, of the 
stalk leaves of a different shape 
are found. They form a rosette 
which protects the plant by pre¬ 
venting .the growth o.f any other 
plants .within r a" distance of. 
several inches. . . , 

f Poor Percy 

poo^ Percy’d never played 
Lacrosse— . 

He asked for just'one try ; 

He waved his crosse, but quite in 
' vain—' , 

The ball just whistled by. •; 

At last the captain said to Perce' 
“Well, that’s a dozen tries. 

I think in future, you might stick 
To catching butterflies. 

WHAT IS THIS TOWN? 

Jn the bump but not in ‘ the 
bruise, 

In the tour but not in the cruise, 
in the weir but not in the lock, 
In the port but not in the dock; 
In the noise but not in the din, 
In the metal.but not in. the tin, 
In. the house but not in the flat, 
In the.rug but not in the matt 
In the hat but not in .the cap; 
In the chart but not in the map. 
No.doubt.you know this Hamp¬ 
shire town 

That through the years has 
gained renown. 'Answer next* week 

KNOTTY KNITTING ' 

John Knott could .not knit, so 
he invented-a knitter which 
would knit, and which Knott 
called the “Knott knitter.” 

But the Knott knitter could not 
knit a knot, and Knott, therefore, 
had to - tie - the knots that : the 
Knott knitter could not knit. But 
one day, Knott, while tying, knots ■ 
for the. Knott -knitter,/ invented '< 
an attachment for -the - Knott* 
knitter which could knit knots, 
and which he called the Knott 
knot ter. . * ■■ 

When the Knott knotter was 
attached to the Knott knitter, the: 
Knott knotter would knit the 
knots..which* the Knott knitter' 
could riot knit. And’not a. knitter 
could, knit...knots Jike the - Knott 
knotter for the Knott knitter. 



J ACKO and Chimp were spending a week-end.Camping in the country. 

After a day’s hiking they pitched their tent, and were soon asleep. 
Some time later they were awakened by an awful wailing. “Ghosts,” 
quailed Jacko, sitting bolt upright. “Banshees,” shivered Chimp, diving 
under the 1 blankets. “Have a look,” suggested Jacko. “ No, you look,” 
said Chimp. Finally they decided to look together. They cautiously 
poked their noses through the ends of the tent—and saw their “ghosts ” 
and “ banshees,” a friendly family of owls. 


; SHARP APPETITE 

S AID a man ‘7 am perfectly 
toilling 

To eat, for the sum of one 
shilling, 

Swords, needles, and pins. 
Broken glass, and old tins, 
Though I must say they're not 
very filling” 

Shrinking Word 

JTxnd a word of eight letter.-: 

implying a joyous occasion. 
Drop a letter and it means the 
opposite; then drop the first two 
letters remaining and the result 
is painful; shed the first and last 
letters of the new - word and 
behold a metal; behead'the metal 
; and although the word is in mind 
, you.will never make it out. - 

i/} nsa'cr next week 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

: Hardy Giants/ ' The great oak 
which stood in the. meadow, made 
a splendid playhouse. The 
massive trunk rose barely six feet 
from the ground before spreading 
its giant limbs in all directions, 
and the bases of the branches 
formed the oddest seats. 

Great was the children’s dis¬ 
tress on finding a huge branch 
broken by the gale. 

“Never mind l” Farmer Gray 
consoled them. “We will saw it 
off cleanly. This will arrest 
decay, by allowing certain cells 
in the branch to operate, and 
the wound will heal. These cells 
can only act on a smooth surface. 
Eventually, a hard lump called a 
callus.will form. 




Oh dear, . I’m afraid It’s to be 
stormy—the barometer has fallen.” 


Other Worlds 

jN.the evening Saturn is in the 
south-east and Uranus is in 
the south-west. 
In the morning 
Jupiter is in the 
south-east. The 
' picture show s 
‘ the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
7.30 on Wednes¬ 
day morning. April 20. 

HURRY SCURRY 

A BOASTFUL young rabbit 
** named Scurry ” 

Said ,. “Nothing can scare me, 
don't toorry.” 

Just then from the rocks 
Sprang a huge;:hungry fox; 

And ■ Scurry dashed off • in a 
hurry. •* 

Children’s Hour 

B B C Programmes from Wednes¬ 
day, April 20 , to Tuesday, April 26. 

WEDNESDAY, 6.0 The Sleeping 
Beauty. North, 5.0 Children of 
Other Lands—Greece; A Black¬ 
burn School Choir; London Log. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Records. 5.10 
Mistress Masham’s Repose (2). 
North, 5.0 Bunkle and Belinda-(3); 

. Scottish, .■ 6. 0 The Pig that was. 
Lonely; Songs; The British South 
Africa Police; Round the Country¬ 
side. Welsh, 5.0 Programme in 
Welsh. 5.30 Visit to a Sheep Farm. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Stella -Polaris 
. (Part 1). 5.40 Things I Wouldn’t 

Have Missed—a talk, *• 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Aboard the 
Merry-Ma-Tanzie. 5.40 St George’s 
Day—ra talk. Midland, 5.0 Midland 
Magazine. - N. Ireland, 5.0’ The 
Great Sweetie' Age—a talk; The 
Cushion that. Hopped; .Songs; 
Young Artists; Quiz; A News Talk. 
West, 5.0 Clara Chuff; Music on 
Two Pianos; Nursery Heroes. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 The Seasons— 
Spring. North, 5.0 Wilfred Pickles. 

MONDAY, 5.0 This Week’s Pro¬ 
grammes. 5.05 The Tale of Mrs 
Tiggie Winkle;. Songs. 5.30 A Film 
Competition. Midland, 5.0 This 
Week’s Programmes; In the Home 
of the Three Bears. N. Ireland, 5.05 
. A Mr Murphy and Timothy Jones 
Story; The Great Sweetie Age; 
Nature Diary; Songs. North, 5.0 
The Week’s Programmes. Scottish, 
5.05 A Music Competition; Explor¬ 
ing the Hut Country. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Tim and Lucy Go 
; to Sea. 5.15 Set to Music (4). 
N. Ireland, 5.0 Aunt Martha’s 
Chair (3). North, 5.0 Nursery 
Sing-Song; Books Worth Reading; 
A Current Affairs Quiz, Scottish, 
5.0 Donald . and the Gang (4).- 
Welsh, . 5.0 Programme in Welsh, 


Reading Acroa3. 1 With fine edtfe. 
5 A health, resort. 8 One who trespasses 
to take game or fish. 9 One who stares 
with open mouth. 11 Thus far. 
IS Small tool for pricking leather. 
13 In the direction of. 15 Tall plant of 
marshlands. 17 Moved rapidly. 
20 Royal Society,* 22 To employ. 
23 Extinct giant bird of New Zealand. 
25 It carried Man to civilisation. 
27 Portentous. 28 Soaked. 29 Like¬ 
nesses of four can be had for one penny. 

Reading Down. 1 This is sweet. 
2 Most popular fruit, 3 Female deer. 
4 Portion. 5 Timid. 6 Lady of rank. 
7 Skill. 10 Fearful. 14 Outsize.* 
1G Doctor.* 18 Should contain money. 
19 Believes. 21 A display. 23 To 
cut down grass. 24 Small Island in a 
river. 26 Belonging to us. 

Asterisks indicate abbreviations. Answer 
next week 


TURN AGAIN 

JTie facetious young man asked 
the organ-grinder if the last 
piece played was by Beethoven. 

“No, sir,” was the reply; “by 
Handel.” ; N 



LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 
A Test of Sharpness 

Beatrice, Angus, Lilian, Patrick, Bertha, 
Charles.. 

Hidden Bib!& Character j 
Cain, Adam, Eli, Elisha, Abel, Ahaty 
Ruth, Eve. 
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a tennis racquet..... 
or a camera? 



Just longing for something you want won't get 
it for you ; , . but saving will! It is so easy to 
put aside a little money each week to buy > 
National Savings Stamps' .They soon mount up 
and bring worthwhile things within your reach! 

Wishes come true 
when you buy 

NATIONAL 

, -- * > / 

SAVINGS STAMPS 

You can pay your stamps into a Post Office 
or Trustee Savings Bank account or use them to 
C . buy National Savings Certificates. 

1 • / . ' 

Issued by the National Savings Committee 



































































